Conestoga  College  nominees  to  board  of  governors 


By  Allana  Gillam-Wrlght 

Nominees  to  Conestoga 
College’s  board  of  governors  are 
^ being  accepted  until  June  2. 
i The  board  is  seeking  a qualified 
I applicant  to  fill  a vacancy  left  by 
I Jan  Hayward,  who  is  retiring  after 
I two  terms  in  office. 

I Applicants  ave  chosen  fiem  members 

of  the  pubbe  after  they  submit  a oom- 

i 


plete  resume  and  supporting  docu- 
ments to  the  office  of  the  president. 

“The  names  are  reviewed  by  the 
board  and  we  submit  the  names 
which  we  feel  are  the  best  qualified 
to  the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents 
(which  works  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities).  Our  rec- 
ommendations are  sometimes 
accepted,  sometimes  not,”  said  He- 


lena Webb,  assistant  to  college 
president  John  Tibbits. 

The  Council  of  Regents,  which 
gives  final  approval,  also  requests 
applicants  fill  out  a self-identifica- 
tion form  or  profile  to  better  enable 
them  to  know  the  applicants. 

The  profile  asks  the  applicants  if 
they  are  employed,  and  if  so,  in 
what  economic  sector.  It  also  in- 
quires about  ethnic  origin  — 


whether  they  are  Aboriginal  or 
Francophone  — or  if  they  are  a 
pCTSon  with  a disability,  or  female. 

In  the  past,  according  to  Webb,  a 
few  board  members  have  declined 
to  fill  out  the  questioimaire. 

Each  member  appointed  to  the 
board  serves  a term  of  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  also  have 
the  c^rportunity  to  serve  two  addi- 
tional terms  if  the  Council  of  Re- 


gents has  no  objections. 

Board  memb^  receive  no  pay 
and  participation  is  voluntary. 

Besides  the  12  memb^  selected 
from  outside  the  college,  there  are 
also  four  internal  elected  members 
rqrresenting  the  various  areas  of 
the  college.  These  members  in- 
clude a rqjresentative  from  admin- 
istration, faculty,  support  staff  and 
the  student  body. 
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Bankrupt  government  a boon,  business  leaders  told 


John  Bulloch  addresses  about  250  business  leaders. 

(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 


College  cuts  jobs  and  staff 

Allans  Gillam-Wrlglit 


By^l 


1993/94  school  year  for  CtMi- 
estoga  College  will  be  one  of  bud- 
get cuts,  layoffs  and  cutbacks. 

Already  trying  to  deal  with  the 
projected  $4.5  million  deficit  the 
college  is  facing,  Conestoga  is  now 
trying  to  slash  another  $800,(KX)  to 
$1  million  from  (grating  costs, 
after  the  NDP  provincial  govern- 
ment armounced  in  late  April  that  it 
plans  to  cut  $170  million  in  operat- 
ing grants  to  Ontario  colleges  and 
universities. 

Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president,  fi- 
nance and  operations,  presented  the 
new  cost  cutting  measures  to  the 
board  of  governors  at  its  May  17 
meeting. 

In  an  effort  to  save  money,  Con- 
estoga will  try  to  move  progi^s 
currently  offered  at  leased  facilities 
onto  existing  campuses. 

The  recreational  leadership  pro- 
gram, which  was  offered  at  the 
YWCA  in  Waterloo,  will  be  moved 
to  the  Waterioo  campus. 

The  general  business  and  office 
systems  administrations  programs 
in  Waterloo  will  be  moved  to  the 


Doon  campus  in  September,  as 
will  the  business  and  material 
management  and  general  busi- 
ness courses  currently  offerd  in 
Guelph. 

The  futures  program  in  Guelph, 
which  is  held  in  a leased  facility, 
will  be  moved  to  the  Speedvale 
campus. 

The  welding  course  in  Cambridge 
and  the  appliance  and  heal  pump 
|m)gram  in  WalCTloo  will  both  be 
moved  to  the  Guelph  campus. 

It  is  estimated  these  changes  will 
save  the  college  $500,(XX). 

Canada  Employment  has  also  cut 
a number  of  retraining  programs 
and  has  placed  a condition  of  ac- 
ceptance to  a college  program  be- 
fore providing  funding  to  students 
seeking  retraining. 

Mullan  said  there  would  be  a re- 
duction of  41  acedemic  staff  mem- 
bers, which  would  provide  a saving 
to  the  college  of  $2,750.CXX). 

The  support  staff  would  be  cut  by 
22,  to  further  save  $800.(XX),  and 
management  would  lose  seven  or 
eight  people,  which  would  cut  costs 
by  $310,000. 

The  total  saving  is  $3,860,000. 


By  John  Summers 

A bankrupt  government  may 
sound  like  a nightmare  to  some 
people,  but  it’s  something  John 
Bulloch  is  looking  forward  to. 

“My  biggest  worries  over  the  last 
few  years  happen  every  time  gov- 
ernments get  some  money  in  their 
pockets  — they  try  to  do  some- 
thing,” said  Bulloch,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  in  a speech  at  a 
small-business  breakfast  on  May 
20  in  the  Doon  cafeteria’s  blue 
room. 

“And  every  time  they  try  to  do 
something  tiiey  just  create  prob- 
lems for  the  rest  of  us  — more 
regulation,  more  red  tape,  more 
complexity,”  he  said. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  the  de- 
cade in  which  bankrupt  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  to 
cooperate  and  their  focus  will  be  on 
simplifying  the  system.” 

The  brefdffast,  attended  by  about 
250  local  business  leaders,  was  or- 
ganized by  Conestoga’s  school  of 
business  to  spodight  the  new  small 
business  certificate  program  begin- 
ning this  September. 

Divided  into  three  sections, 
Bulloch’s  speech.  Preparing  fw  the 
21st  Century:  Small  Business  in  the 
’90s,  sent  a clear  message  to  Cana- 


dian entrepreneurs  by  tying  to- 
gether the  operation  of  a small  busi- 
ness,  global  economic 
restructuring  and  the  deficit 
“(Small  business)  is  perservCT- 
ance,  it’s  recognizing  oRiurtunity 
and  moving  voy  quickly,”  he  said. 
“You  can  have  the  economy  going 
down  the  sewCT  and  be  growing  by 
30  or  40  per  cent  per  year,  if  you’re 
innovative.” 

Bulloch  said  the  nature  of  any 
firm  is  changing  because  interna- 
tional activity  is  being  divided 
around  the  world  on  a functional 
basis. 

“The  only  difference  between 
global  firms  and  what’s  happening 
locally  is  you’ve  got  satellites  in 
between  all  those  computers  and 
telephones,”  he  said. 

“But  you’ve  got  the  same  kind  of 
unwinding,  unravelling,  decentral- 
ization and  restructuring  domesti- 
cally as  a result  of  the  same  forces.” 
Bulloch  blamed  government 
forecasting,  which  he  called  “PhDs 
throwing  darts  in  the  wall,”  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why  entrepreneurs 
are  not  willing  to  invest  in  them- 
selves. 

But,  Bulloch  said,  small  busi- 
nesses are  successful  because  they 
can  easily  adapt  and  fulfill  the  de- 
mands of  an  economy  which  con- 
stantly redefines  its  needs. 


“Big  companies  will  be  downsiz- 
ing all  through  the  ’90s,  job-grad- 
ing and  downsizing.  Half  of  all  the 
jobs  being  created  in  Canada  are  by 
companies  less  than  five  years  old. 

“There  will  be  no  new  job  cre- 
ation from  the  major  corporate  sec- 
tOT,  on  balance,  anywhere  in  the 
world.” 

As  for  the  deficit,  he  said  Ontario 
must  eliminate  80, (XX)  public  ser- 
vants over  a five-year  period  before 
downsizing  the  government’s  role 
in  the  province. 

If  thk  fails  to  happen,  Bulloch 
expects  “a  new  kind  of  Canada,  in 
which  we’re  more  self-reliant  and 
the  ‘free  lunch’  mentality  will 
come  to  an  end.  The  social  contract 
is  a social  con.” 

He  said  once  individuals  realize 
their  potential,  entreprenuerships 
will  strengthen  and  the  small-busi- 
ness community  will  grow 
stronger. 

Kitchener  MP  John  Reimer,  one 
of  several  local  government  offi- 
cials at  the  breakfast,  said 
Bulloch’s  speech  was  practical  and 
honest. 

“Bulloch’s  speech  painted  a real- 
istic picture,  but  also  a hopeful  one. 
Yes,  we  have  problems.  We’re  al- 
ways opposed  to  a serious  sort  of 
crisis,  yet  in  the  crisis  is  opportu- 
nity. He  kept  saying  that” 


Changes  to  occur  in  LASA  program 


By  BeckI  Chmielewsdd 

Several  changes  — including  a 50  pea-  cent  in- 
crease in  filrst-year  students  — will  be  made  to  the 
law  and  security  administration  (LASA)  |HOgram  at 
the  Doon  campus  of  Conestoga  College. 

Acemding  to  Bob  Hays,  co-eadinatw,  enrolment 
for  September  will  increase  to  150  first-year  stu- 
dents, up  firom  100  last  year. 

“We’ve  hadalotofjqiplicants.Wehad  over  1,000 
befexe  May  1 and,  1 think,  several  hundred  after 
that  Employers  are  kx^dng  for  highly-motivated, 
mature  peo(rie,  who  have  excellent  communicaiion 
skills  and  knowledge  of  their  area.” 

"The  first  big  change  is  that  die  first  year  is  what 
we  (the  LASA  faculty)  call  the  common  first  year. 
This  is  where  the  students  will  be  introduced  to  law, 
investigation,  careers,  hummi  relations,  commum- 
cations  and  the  whole  judicial  system,”  Hays  said. 

Within  die  careers  course  area,  students  will  take  part 
in  a selection  process  and,  based  on  their  interests,  see 
if  they  qualify  for  the  ^jecial  streaming  areas. 

These  areas  are  divided  into  seven  different  fields: 
police,  corrections,  customs,  investigations,  secu- 
rity, insurance  and  legal  assistants. 

The  police  option  is  broken  down  into  the  pubhc 
force  (such  as  OPP  and  municipal  forces)  and  private. 
The  corrections  option  offCTS  training  as  guards  in 


both  federal  and  provincial  jaUs  and  cOTrectional 
institutions  and  halfway  hou^  such  as  John  How- 
ard Society. 

Students  who  chose  to  go  into  the  customs  option 
will  leam  about  being  an  in^iector  at  the  bordCT  w 
a customs  IxokCT,  who  helps  the  businesses  clear 
their  shipments  with  custenns. 

The  investigations  optkxis  is  bredeen  into  private 
investigation,  and  a number  of  various  government 
investigations  such  as  unemployment  insurance 
and  workman’s  compensation. 

In  the  security  module,  studaits  could  be  em- 
ployed in  resource  protection,  loss  prevention  and 
applkatkMi  of  technology  to  ixoperty  crime. 

If  the  insurance  option  is  chosen,  students  could 
wexk  as  an  adjuster  ex  case  worker.  A case  worker 
is  someone  who  works  with  an  individual  to  obtain 
recovery  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a legal  assistant,  students  would  be  trained  as 
law  cleAs,  in  paralegal  operations  (people  who 
wexk  in  government  offices)  and  in  courts. 

‘Teople  in  their  first  year  (of  the  program)  will 
strike  up  an  irUCTest  and  say  that  they  want  one  of 
those  (options).  Then  we  will  put  them  through  a 
rather  intense  selection  process  wrxking  with  the 
(hiring)  agency  people.  If  they  clear  that,  they  wiU 
be  enrolled  in  the  second-year  specialty  (options),” 
Hays  said. 
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Scaling  Cherry’s 
grapevine 


A 


As  the  National  Hockey 
League  post-season  roars  to- 
ward its  ultimate  destination 
— the  Stanley  Cup  final  — 
millions  of  fanatics  are  glued 
to  their  televisions  watching 
the  institution  known  as 
Hockey  Night  in  Canada. 


By  Kenton 
Augeiman 


Aside  from  the  on-ice  activity,  many  fans  are  riveted  to  Coach’s 
Comer,  a segment  that  tqjpears  during  selected  first-period  intermis- 
sions. The  star  of  the  segment,  of  course,  is  Don  Chary,  outspoken 
ex-coach  of  the  Boston  Bruins  and  Colorado  Rockies. 

Cherry  is  notorious  for  his  blue  collar  and  nationalistic  attitudes, 
as  well  as  for  his  wardrobe.  I’ve  seen  people  hang  on  Cherry’s  every 
word  and  chea  boisterously  when  he  says  something  agreeable  to 
them. 

What  is  it  about  Cherry  that  fixates  people?  What  makes  Grapes 
the  Svengali  figure  he  is? 

“A  lot  of  people  have  said  to  me,  ‘Why  do  you  think  he  is  so 
popular?’  and  I really  don’t  know,”  Cherry’s  wife.  Rose,  said  in  an 
interview. 

‘To  tell  you  the  tmth,  I caimot  believe  what  has  happened  to  Don. 
The  amount  of  mail  he  gets  and  his  popularity — we  still  don’t  know 
what  happened  that  Don  Cherry  hits  taken  off  the  way  he  has.” 
Accoring  to  Christine  Rivet,  sportswriter  for  the  Kitchena-Wa- 
terloo  Record,  people  like  Cherry  because  they  perceive  him  as  “an 
average  guy.”  Moreova,  “he’s  not  afraid  to  say  what  we’re  all 
thinking.” 

Cherry  shares  the  blue-collar  mentality  of  many  of  his  viewers, 
said  Dave  Langford,  ^XHts  editw  of  the  Globe  and  Mail.  “He  sort 
of  bottom-lines  it  to  the  beer-drinking,  bar-crowd  segment  of  Can- 
ada that  really  enjoys  hockey.” 

Though  1 consider  myself  very  much  a part  of  this  segment  of  the 
population,  I don’ t find  Grapes’s  shtick  appealing.  To  me,  his  routine 
seems  overblown,  much  like  that  of  a World  Wrestling  Federation 
commentator. 

And  it’s  iHedictaWe,  with  Chary  delivering  essentially  the  same 
diatribe  every  time.  First,  he’ll  laud  the  efforts  of  a “spear  carrier.” 
Next,  he’U  blame  rules  to  curb  fighting  for  an  increas^  amount  of 
stick-swinging. 

Then  he’ll  accuse  a European  player  of  taking  a job  away  from  a 
Canadian.  Finally,  he’ll  verbally  abuse  co-host  Ron  MacLean,  raise 
his  thumb  in  the  air  like  The  Fonz  and  sit  back  as  if  his  utterances 
were  profound. 

In  my  opinion,  part  of  Grapes’s  appeal  stems  from  the  fact  he 
performs  without  a safety  net  Any  night  could  be  his  last 
Rose  Cherry  agrees.  “One  night  he  is  going  to  go  too  far,”  she  said. 
“He’s  going  to  blurt  something  out  that’s  just  going  to  shove  him 
right  off  the  air.  It’s  going  to  happen;  we  know  it  is.  It’s  just  a matter 
of  when.” 

When  it  does,  and  Don  Cherry  falls,  I won’t  miss  him  one  bit  But 
millions  of  other  Canadian  hockey  fans  will. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


SptA;e  welcomes  all  lettos  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spc4ce  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B15,  Doon  campus. 
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Bob  Rae’s  NDP  government  an- 
nounced today  the  creation  of  anew  tax 
collecting  agency  named  Park  and 
Gamble.  The  agaicy  had  introduced 
The  Stuff  Box  as  its  solution  to  the 
deficit  crisis  in  Ontario. 

The  device  is  expected  to  create  jobs 
if  manufacturers  can  be  persuaded  to 
move  hCTe. 

Emma  Bearas,  a spokesperson  for 
Park  and  Gamble,  said  the  new  Stuff 
Box  is  easy  to  use. 

‘‘Insert  a quarter,”  she  said.  “Then 
pull  the  handle.  . . Repeat  as  neces- 


sary. 


Foreign  aid  better  spent  in  Canada 


Canadians  have  long  been  known 
for  their  generosity  — always  will- 
ing to  provide  troops,  financial  aid 
and  relief  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
world.  Canadians  are  hum^tari- 


ans. 


However,  fw  all  the  pride  our  in- 
ternational efforts  have  created  and 
all  the  fame  these  efforts  have  gar- 
naed,  Canadians  often  ignore  the 
poverty  which  exists  in  our  own 
grand  nation. 

In  1986,  accOTding  to  the  National 
Council  of  Welfare,  some 
3,976,000  Canadians  were  living  in 
poverty.  By  1991  that  number  had 
risen  to  4,227,000  — a difference 
of251,000pe^le. 

At  the  same  time,  Canadians  were 
giving  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to 
foreign  nations. 

In  1985,  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian International  Development 
Agency,  emergency  food  aid  wwth 
$348  million  was  given  by  Canada 
to  less  fortunate  nations  around  the 
globe.  In  1987-88,  Canada  pr^ 
vided  about  $2.7  billion  in  assis- 
tance to  developing  natimis. 

This  same  money  could  have 
been  used  by  families  and  individ- 
uals in  Canada  who  live  below  the 


By  Hilary 
Ibbotson 


poverty  line,  who  regularly  use 
food  banks  and  who  find  them- 
selves unemployed  and  unemploy- 
able for  lack  of  training  or  medical 
reasons. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  welfare  and 
unemployment  insurance  benefits 
provide  enough  money  to  families 
and  individuals  who  find  them- 
selves living  below  the  poverty 
line.  However,  government  coffers 
are  quickly  depleted  and  growing 
deficits  m^e  welfare  and  social 
service  tempting  areas  for  cuts. 

Why  are  taxes  constantly  being 
raised  and  services  being  cut  when 
we  have  these  large  amounts  of 
money  to  give  away  to  other  na- 
tions? 

Should  these  funds  not  be  used  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  programs  in 
our  own  country  first? 

Imagine  what  $2.7  billion,  or 
even  a quarter  of  that  amount,  could 


billion  could  do  for  the  moi 
1.2  million  Canadian  children 
under  18  living  in  poverty  — chil- 
dren whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
pack  them  a lunch  or  buy  them  new 
shoes. 

It  is  easy  to  enjoy  the  prestige  and 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment  that 
comes  with  providing  foreign  aid  to 
other  nations.  It  is  nice  to  know  that 
Canadians  are  respected  around  the 
glote  for  their  honesty  and  com- 
mitment. 

However,  it  would  be  even  nicer 
if  every  Canadian  were  able  to 
enjoy  those  feelings  of  pride  with- 
out worrying  about  eating  tomor- 
row or  wondering  how  tb^ext 
month’s  rent  will  be  paid. 

Involvement  in  foreign  fii 
tarian  aid  is  a wonderful  feather  in 
the  cap  of  evoy  Canadian,  but  per- 
haps we  should  accept  that  feather 
with  some  hesitancy  and  with  an 
awareness  that  some  fellow  Cana- 
dians need  help  as  well. 

Let’s  take  care  of  our  own  people 
first 

Charity  should  begin  at  hi 


Does  this  sound  familiar?  It’s 
Sunday  night  and  the  large  Blue 
Box,  provided  by  the  municipality 
to  recycle  cans,  bottles  and  newspa- 
pers, is  sitting  in  the  garage  await- 
ing the  routine  of  separating  out 
those  nasty  plastic  containers  that 
have  no  place  to  go. 

Each  household  in  Kitchaia- Wa- 
terloo has  limited  options  when  re- 
cycling plastics  because  these 
pnxlucts  are  not  included  in  the 
twin  cities  Blue  Box  program. 

K-W’s  population  exceeds 
260,000  and  with  a program  al- 
ready in  operation  for  three  years, 
people  may  wonder  why  such  a sct- 
vice  does  not  include  recycling  all 
types  of  plastic.  It  seems  foolish  not 
to  include  them  in  any  worthwhile 
program.  Money  seems  a more  im- 
portant part  of  the  agoida. 

Recycling  methods  are  fairly  new 
to  some  households.  But  neglect- 
ing to  take  this  issue  seriously  only 
hinders  the  whole  reduce,  recycle 


By  Colleen 
Connachan 


and  reuse  program. 

BFI  Waste  Systems,  a local  gar- 
bage service,  is  under  contract  with 
the  City  of  Kitchena  for  pekup 
and  delivery  of  all  blue  box  collect- 
ables. As  for  the  City  of  Waterloo, 
City  of  Cambridge  and  surrounding 
townships,  aU  have  contracts  with 
other  local  garbage  services.  How- 
ever, for  all  municipalities,  blue 
box  collectables  are  dropped  off  at 
the  Region  of  Waterloo’s  Matoial 
Recovery  Centre  on  Erb  Street  in 
Waterloo. 

This  is  where  blue  box  collect- 
ables are  sorted  and  then  shipped 
out  to  variuos  maricets.  For  exam- 
ple, plastics  (beverage  containers) 


have  done  for  aboriginal  people  liv- 
ing in  Davis  Inlet,  Labrador. 


Imagine  what  an  eighth 


Plastics  recycling  does  not  go  far  enough 


would  go  to  a recycling  centre  such: 
as  Twin  Pak,  where  they  are  trans- 
formed into  underlay  fw  carpets, 
while  aluminum  is  usually  sent  to 
Alcan. 

So  then,  how  would  other  plasticsj 
with  the  recycling  logo  on  them 
become  an  extra  chore,  when  the 
process  already  includes  the  need 
of  numerous  individual  services  to[ 
recycle  the  blue  box  collectables. 

BFI’s  recycling  co-ordinator, 
Mark  Davis,  said  the  catch  is  thatj 
only  {Hxxlucts  that  bear  a No.  1 
symbol  in  the  middle  of  the  reduce,, 
reuse  and  recycle  logo  are  ac- 
cepted. This  generally  means  only 
beverage  containers. 

Back  to  the  beginning  again. 
Those  shampoo  bottles,  margarine 
containers,  pudding  cups  are  at  the 
same  place  they  have  always 
. . . sitting  in  the  garage  collecting 
dust  until  that  nifty  blue  box  pro- 
gram takes  on  the  whole  recyclingi 

process  rather  than  just  part  of  it  I 
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You  tell  us 


Should  Canadian  peacekeepers  be  banned  from  peacekeeping  activities  if  they  belong  to  white  supremacy  groups? 


Yes,  they  should  be  banned 
because  if  they  have  a pre- 
djudice  before  they  go  into  a 
situation,  then  they  cannot 
peacekeep  properly.  There  is 
no  harmony. 

Linda  Varga 
Nursing,  first  semester 


No,  they  shouldn’t  be  banned 
because  they  are  being  put  at 
risk  while  representing  our 
country.  Assuming  they  can 
still  carry  out  their  duties,  it’s 
all  right 

George  McKenzie 
Electronics  faculty 


No,  they  shouldn’t  be  banned. 
They  are  there  to  make  peace 
with  other  countries  and  being 
a white  supremacist  shouldn’t 
be  bad. 

Carla  Sison 
Nursing,  first  semester 


Yes,  because  there  arc  blacks 
in  the  military  and  white  su- 
premacists could  cause  con- 
flicts in  the  ranks. 

Kevin  Boland 

Monsignor  Doyle  high 
school,  Canbridge 


Yes,  they  should  be  harmed 
because  if  they  are  biased  it 
could  create  problems  in  the 
contries  where  they  are 
peacekeeping. 

Robert  Erickson 
Mechanical  engineering, 
third  year. 


No,  because  if  they  can  get 
their  jobs  done  then  they 
should  still  be  able  to 
peacekeep  for  their  country. 

Joanne  Woodhall 
Nursing,  first  semester 


By  Jason  Schmidt 


June  convocation  set 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

Conestoga  wraps  up  its  25th  anni- 
versary on  June  11-12  with  convo- 
cation for  2,800  graduates  at 
Doon’s  Recreation  Centre. 

June  1 1 at  5 p.m.  features  diploma 
and  certificate  program  graduates 
of  health  sciences,  access  and  pre- 
paratory studies,  continuing  educa- 
tion, and  training  aind  development; 
June  12,  at  10  a.m.,  graduates  of 
business  and  engineering  technol- 
ogy programs,  will  be  honored;  and 
at  2 p.m.,  another  ceremony  will  be 
held  for  graduates  of  applied  arts, 
and  trades  and  ^prenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

University  of  Waterloo  econo- 
mist Larry  Smith,  recently  honored 
by  the  UW  with  an  outstanding  fac- 
ulty award,  will  be  the  convocation 


speaker  at  the  events. 

Smith,  who  has  gained  rwiown  as 
a “good  news  economist”  through 
his  teaching,  public  appearances 
and  writing,  wUl  receive  an  honor- 
ary Conestoga  College  shield,  in- 
scribed and  framed,  for  his 
contribution  to  public  knowledge 
and  education. 

The  college  will  also  present  the 
Governor  General’s  Academic 
Medal  for  scholastic  excellence, 
the  James  W.  Church  Achievement 
Award  for  combined  academic  ex- 
cellence and  public  service,  the 
Conestoga  College  Mastercraft 
Award  for  student  achievement  in 
program-related  technical  project 
work,  and  the  Aubrey  Hagar 
Award  fw  teaching  excellence  by  a 
faculty  member  in  a full-time  pro- 
gram. 


Correction 


An  article  entitled  Nobody 
Above  the  Law,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  17  issue  of 
Spoke,  implied  student  David 
Norcott  received  a ticket  for 
parking  in  the  fire  zone. 

On  this  occassion,  Norcott  re- 
ceived it  for  parking  in  lot  #5. 

Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


More  parking  for  ‘essential’  personnel 


By  Tim  Pozza 

Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus waste  management  facilities 
will  be  centralized  to  make  room 
fw  extra  parking  along  the  contro- 
versial fire  route  in  front  of 
Doon’s  main  building. 

Part  of  the  plan  has  already 
been  put  into  effect,  according  to 
Bob  GUberds,  head  of  Doon  secu- 
rity. 

A set  of  stairs  leading  from  a 
loading  platform  to  the  ri^t  of 
door  four  of  Doon’s  main  building 
was  removed  beginning  May  13. 


There  is  a possibility  that  the 
wan  around  the  dumpstCT  maybe 
tom  down  as  well. 

According  to  Barry  MilnCT,  head 
of  physical  resources,  the  dumps- 
ter win  be  moved  to  a receiving 
area  near  the  bookstore . 

AU  future  handling  of  garbage 
win  be  done  fix>m  this  location. 

“There  will  be  some  parking 
there  when  the  bin  is  moved,  for 
essential  persoimel  like  security, 
emergency  services  zmd  the  presi- 
dent,” he  said. 

The  area  is  currently  used  by 
Beaver  Foods’  drivers. 


Social  contract  talks  concern  faculty 
and  support  staff  union  members 


Year- End  Party /Bash 

Friday,  June  4,  1993 

Conestoga  College’s  Special  Needs  Office, 
Doon  Campus  invites  you  to  bring  a date, 
bring  a friend  or  bring  a mate. 


FOR  ONLY  $10.00  YOU  CAN  ENJOY 

Cocktails  at  6:30  p.m. 

Dinner  at  7 p.m. 

Dancing  from  9 p.m. 

Celebrate  the  end  of  this  school  year  and/or 
your  graduation  with  friends,  classmates  and 
colleagues. 


^ Tickets  are  available  from: 

Special  Needs  Office,  Doon  Campus 
Student  Services,  Guelph  Campus 
Student  Services,  Waterloo  Campus 

N ^ ^ 

Come  and  help  make  Special  Needs 
Year-End  Bash/Party  a huge  success. 

for  further  information,  or  to  volunteer 
your  help  call  Special  Needs  Office, 
Doon  Can^s  at  (519)  748-5220  ext.  232  j 


By  Gary  Wiebe 

Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae’s  at- 
tempts at  deficit-reduction  through 
the  negotiation  of  a social  contract 
are  not  receiving  a very  warm  wel- 
come from  Conestoga  CoUege’s 
unionized  workforce. 

Locals  237  and  238  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Service  Employees  Union 
rejwesent  close  to  600  faculty  and 
support  staff  at  the  college. 

Ann  Wallace,  president  of  local 
238,  representing  support  staff, 
said  local  OPSEU  members“are 
not  going  to  budge”  on  the  issue. 

The  social  contract  currently 
being  negotiated  by  the  govern- 
ment and  a coalition  of  28  public 
sector  unions  includes  the  elimina- 
tion of  1 1 ,000  j^,  a five  per  cent 
wage  rollback  in  the  form  of  12 
unpaid  days  off  a year,  wage  rate 
increases  effective  this  year  to  be 
“voluntarily  deferred”  for  three 
years,  and  merit  pay  increases, 
movements  in  salary  steps  and 
cost-of-living  allowances  to  be  de- 
ferred as  well. 

The  contract  is  part  of  the  Rae 
government’s  austerity  package 
designed  to  slash  $7  to  S9  billion 
from  an  expected  deficit  of  $ 1 7 bil- 
lion. 

John  Berry,  a Guelph  campus 
business  instructor  whois  president 
of  OPSEU  local  237,  representing 
faculty  members,  said,  “The  most 
disturbing  aspect  of  these  talks  that 
bothers  me  is,  our  current  binding 


contract  doesn’t  expire  until  Aug. 
31, 1994.  It’s  a legal  document  and 
was  negotiated  in  good  faith.  We 
and  the  college  live  by  that  Now 
the  government  says,  ‘We  are 
going  to  re-open  the  contract’  Is 
this  going  to  happen  every  time  we 
change  governments?  This  is  not  a 
dictatorship,  it  is  still  a democ- 
racy.” 

Berry  said  it  would  have  been 
simpler  for  the  government  to  ex- 
tend contracts  another  two  years 
and  freeze  wages  during  that  time. 

He  said  he  is  also  concOTied  about 
IMoposed  job  cuts. 

‘We  have  10  to  12  pa-  c«it  less 
faculty  than  we  had  in  1989  despite 
increased  student  enrolment  and 
there  have  been  30  to  40  layoffs 
since  then  as  well.  Therefore,  we 
have  been  operating  leaner  and 
meaner  since  1989.” 

Sherry  Johnston,  chief  steward 
for  local  238,  said  “no  one  can  af- 
ford rollbacks  or  job  losses.  It’s  not 
right” 

Berry  said  teachers  also  will  lose 
their  step  increases,  an  in-service 
teacher  training  course  that  dllows 
for  upward  mobility  for  teachers 
who  pay  $1,400  to  enrol. 

Berry  also  expressed  concerns 
over  pension  payments,  since  a 
wage  freeze  will  affect  pensions. 

‘Tensions  are  calculated  over  an 
employee’s  last  five  years  on  the 
job  and  a freeze  affects  this  calcu- 
lation over  a lifetime.” 

Berry  said  governments  have  to 


be  more  responsible  fiscally  and  he 
also  doesn’t  believe  the  NDP  is 
handling  the  situation  properly. 

“The  way  Rae’ s doing  this  in  such 
a short  time  is  a disaster.”  (Rae’s 
chief  negotiator,  D^uty  Minister 
Michael  Decter,  has  set  a June  4 
deadline  for  agreement  on  the  so- 
cial contract) 

Should  the  current  round  of  talks 
fail,  the  Rae  government  has  the 
option  of  legislating  the  cuts. 

An  OPSEU  survey  conducted  by 
local  238  indicates  a majority  of 
respondents  are  prqrared  to  take 
some  form  of  action  should  the 
talks  break  down,  Wallace  said. 

These  actions  may  include  dem- 
onstrations, wearing  buttons  or 
working-to-rule. 

Wallace  said  she  doesn’t  think  a 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  wiU 
result  in  a strike,  although  she 
doesn’t  rule  out  the  possibility. 

Johnston  agreed,  saying,  “No  one 
wants  to  go  out  on  strike.  For  now, 
we’ll  just  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens.” 

Berry  admits  to  little  support  for 
the  union’s  position  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

“The  public’s  not  behind  us,  but 
we’re  taxpayers  like  everyone 
else,”  he  said. 

‘Teople  have  a wrong  idea  about 
civil  servants.  We’re  not  the  fat  cats 
people  seem  to  think  we  are.  We 
have  concerns  about  job  security 
and  pensions  just  like  everyone 
else.” 
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Past  DSA  vice-president  says  students  not  taken  seriousiy 

^ .„h^i™,v«n«lenK.bulIhaveno  Il’seasyforlhestuctenlstoseei 


By  Kim  Huson 


The  DSA’s  1992  vice-president 
of  communications  says  he  is 
happy  his  days  at  Conestoga  C(d- 
lege  have  drawn  to  a close. 

“In  electives  and  different 
courses,  you  hear  all  about  man- 
agement theories  and  woridng  rela- 
tionships, but  I found  the  college 

doesn’ t jxactise  what  is  taught  in  its 

own  classrooms,”  said  Mark  Weic- 
ker,  23,  of  Kitchener. 

“Now,  I just  sit  back  and  laugh 
because  I’m  so  glad  I’m  ouL  I was 
getting  more  and  more  down. 

The  management  should  be  lis- 
tening to  the  students,  the  suppcwt 
staff,  faculty  and  othw  people  in 
management  to  get  a team  going 
together.” 

Weicker  got  involved  with  the 


DSA  executive  after  ending  two 
years  on  the  board  of  directors,  de- 
ciding to  see  how  things  worked 
with  the  college  and  the  student 
association. 

“It  was  a challenge  personally  and 
scholastically  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance,” said  the  maiketing  graduate. 
“I  enjoyed  the  involvement  and  the 
pCTSonal  growth  achieved  through 
that  involvement” 

If  he  had  to  do  it  all  ovct,  WeickCT 
said,  he  would  push  lOtimes  harder 
to  get  things  done.  “I  would  like  to 
get  a firm  commitment  from  the 
college  with  regards  to  a student 
centre.” 

Due  to  the  DSA’s  majOT  contribu- 
tions to  the  college’s  fundraising 
campaign,  Weicker  said,  the  col- 
lege should  lease  the  student  gov- 
ernment a piece  of  land  for  a 


student  centre,  providing  the  DSA 
with  more  fre^om  in  organizing 
events  separate  from  the  college. 

“Right  now, 


if  we  want  a 
pub  we  have  to 
go  through  a 
million  people, 
and  you  really 
have  to  kiss 
some  ass. 

It’s  a hassle, 
and  the  college 
makes  it  mote 
of  a hassle.” 

Weicker  said  a student  centre 
would  be  extremely  popular  and 
could  include  conference  rooms,  a 
lounge  and  a bar. 

‘Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  (stu- 
dent) president  at  the  time,  John 
Lassel,  had  plans  drawn  up  by  the 


Weicker 


technology  studOTts,  but  I have  no 
idea  where  they  are,  if  they  re  still 
around.” 

Last  year,  pub  manager  Dave 
McQuiilin  discussed  the  potential 
for  a student  centre  with  college 
inesid^t  John  Tibbits,  said  Weic- 
ker. 

“Nothing  was  set  in  stone.  It  was 
going  to  be  discussed  with  our  gov- 
ernment but  it  was  never  di^ussed 
to  the  point  whore  something  was 
written  on  paper. 

The  last  I heard,  Johnny  (Tibbits) 
said  he’s  not  interested  in  building 
a student  cOTtre.” 

Involvement  with  the  DSA  puts 
you  in  the  hierarchial  structure  of 
the  college,  said  WeickCT,  adding  it 
helped  him  to  learn  to  play  the  po- 
litical game  and  find  hidden  agen- 
das. 


It’s  easy  for  the  students  to  see  the 
gap  between  themselves  and  the 
college  and  the  DSA  has  the 
challenge  in  filling  this  gap,  he 
says. 

‘Try  to  get  management  to  under- 
stand that  and  they  are  looking  at 
you  as  if  you’re  screwed  in  the 
head.” 

College  management  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  permanent, 
whereas  the  DSA  changes  every 
year,  WeickCT  said. 

The  incoming  DSA  members  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  play  the  polit- 
ical game  themselves  but  the  cur- 
rent group  laid  a lot  of  groundwork 
for  them,  said  Weicker. 

‘Teople  have  gained  respect  for 
the  DSA  and  realized  these  are  not 
just  punk  kids  out  of  high  school,” 
said  Weicker. 
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Former  DSA  president  looks  back  at  past  and  moves  on  to  new  work 

n U I I I I ^ I ^ .nnromc  in  rcnovatine  the  student  lounge  president  He  said  the  new  exec 


By  Kim  Huson 


The  past  president  (rf  the  Doon 
Student  Association  says  he 
wanted  the  student  body  to  have 
fun  during  the  1992-93  school  year. 

“Lastyear  (1991-92)  Idon’tthink 

anyone  really  knew  who  the  stu- 
dent government  was  and  I wanted 
to  change  that  this  year,”  said  mar- 
keting graduate  Todd  Sutherland. 
Sutherland,  28,  of  Kitchener,  said 


he  was  convinced  to  run  for  DSA 
president  by  a classmate,  but  now 
thinks  the  position  opened  new 
doors  for  him.  He  said  the  experi- 
ence with  student  government 
helped  him  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. “You  learn  how  to  carry 
yourself  professionally  and  to 
speak  in  public.  I’m  a lot  more  con- 
fident that  way  now,”  Sutherland 
said. 

He  said  he  spent  approximately 


20  hours  a week  on  DSA  concerns. 
“It  takes  a lot  of  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion and  determination.” 

Student  participation  is  lacking  at 
Doon,  said  Sutherland,  but  he 
added  that  it  is  improving  from  pre- 
vious years.  “We  had  a few  suc- 
cessful events.  Rock  ’n’  Bowl  was 
new  this  year  and  about  75  people 
were  at  the  last  one.” 

Sutherland  said  he  was  also 
pleased  with  his  executive’s  efforts 


in  renovating  the  student  lounge 
and  buying  pool  tables.  However, 
he  said,  the  on-campus  pubs  were 
often  disappointing. 

“Students  are  at  school  all  day  and 
they  don’t  want  to  come  back  at 
night  to  party.  A student  centre  is  in 
the  works  and  it  should  be  around 
in  the  next  couple  years,  we  hope.” 

Sutherland  predicted  the  DSA 
will  continue  to  improve  in  the 
coming  year  with  Ron  Lehman  as 


president  He  said  the  new  execu- 
tive is  already  looking  at  the  market 
research  project,  completed  by  the 
DSA  during  the  past  school  year. 

“They  are  going  to  try  to  imple- 
ment some  of  the  recommendations 
from  the  project  to  better  serve  the 
student  body.” 

Sutherland  is  currently  working 
in  Toronto  in  marketing  and  sales 
and  said  anyone  who  sees  him 
around  had  better  stop  and  say  hi. 


i 


Entertainment  manager  to  improve  relations 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

Doon  Student  Association’s 
new  entertainment  manager 
hopes  “to  stay  divCTsified  enough 
to  present  fresh  ideas”  and  get 
students  more  involved  in  the 
next  year. 

Brad  Logel,  a second-year 
broadcasting  — radio  and  televi- 
sion student,  said  he  has  plans  for 
increasing  ticket  sales  for  entCT- 
tainment  events  and  will  explore 
more  off-campus  pubs. 

He  said  the  Doon  campus  cafe- 
teria atmosphere  needs  improve- 
ment, calling  it  “a  little  stale.” 

A better  wcHking  relationship 
with  Spcrice  and  Logel’s  connec- 
tions with  campus’  radio  station 
CRKZ  will  help  promote  cafete- 
ria acts,  he  said. 

Logel  said  he  hopes  to  jMOvide 
Spoke  with  biographical  material 
on  bcK^ed  acts,  so  a repcHter  can 
preview  the  act  before  the  show, 
as  opposed  to  reviewing  it  after- 
ward. 

The  aimual  Homegrown  Talent 
Night  was  cancelled  this  year  due 
to  poor  advance  ticket  sales. 

“Band  members  would  be  a 
great  way  (rf  selling  tickets,”  said 
Logel,  “and  it  promotes  the 
school  if  they  sell  to  friends  out- 
side the  college. 

“I’m  just  looking  at  young,  up- 
and-coming,  and  inexpensive 
rock  and  roll  bands.” 

He  said  he  would  like  to  try  new 
things,  but  with  a limited  bu^et  it 
is  difficult  to  please  evoyone  all 
the  time.  N(^  levels  also  have  to 
be  kept  reasonable,  he  said. 

Logel  was  to  be  in  Winnipeg 
from  May  29  to  June  3 for  a con- 
ference that  invites  entCTtainers 
to  advCTtise  themselves  to  col- 
lege and  univCTsity  representa- 
tives from  across  Canada.  Last 
year,  the  confeiCTice  was  held  in 
Hali^. 

Logel  said  he  plans  to  suggest 
at  an  iqxroming  DSA  meeting 


Brad  Logel,  DSA  entertainment 


that  an  events  box  office  be  set  up 
somewhere  jHominent  in  the  col- 
lege. The  existing  bookstore,  as 
well  as  a box  office,  could  be 
excellent  ticket  outlets,  he  said. 

Many  people  don’t  realize  the 
DSA  activities  office  is  located 
downstairs  to  the  left  of  the  main 
cafeteria  entrance,  said  Logel. 

Students  miss  events  and  activ- 
ities, such  as  on-  and  off-campus 
pubs,  if  they  do  not  know  where 
to  find  tickets,  said  Logel. 

More  off-campus  pubs  at 
Stages  or  somewhere  within 
easy  driving  range  are  also 
some  ideas  Logel  said  he  would 


manager. 

(Photo  by  Duncan  Inglis) 
like  to  present 

Orientation,  activities  pass- 
ports, and  financial  planning  will 
also  be  part  of  discussions  at 
DSA  meetings  this  summer. 

Playfair,  an  orientation  wgani- 
zation,  is  slated  to  host  activities 
for  new  students  in  an  ice-break- 
ing first  week  at  Conestoga  in 
September,  according  to  Logel. 

An  example  of  a Playfair  orien- 
tation activity  might  include 
throwing  excess  clothing  (shoes, 
socks,  hats,  jackets,)  into  a pile 
and  latCT  fishing  them  out  again. 

“It’s  a great  way  to  meet  peo- 
ple,” said  Logd. 


DSA  opposes  Harvey’s  at  Doon 


By  Kim  Huson 

The  Doon  Student  Association  is 
not  pleased  with  the  addition  of  a 
Harvey’s  restaurant  to  the  Docti 
campus. 

“If  we  are  trying  to  promote  a 
healthy  lifestyle  — : Harvey’s  is  not 
it,”  said  Beci^  Boeitien,  DSA  ac- 
tivities co-ordinator,  at  the  May  17 
executive  meeting. 

“I  think  it  sucks,”  said  DSA  pres- 
ident Ron  Lehman.  “What’s  going 
to  happen  with  the  students  in  resi- 
dence? They’ll  be  eating  hamburg- 
ers all  the  time.” 

DSA  executives  said  they  are  also 
concerned  about  price  increases 
after  the  fast-food  chain  takes  over 
the  main  cafeteria  in  Sqitember. 
They  have  decided,  to  find  out  the 
rationale  behind  the  switch  before 
taking  action. 

In  other  business  at  the  meeting, 
Boeitien  gave  the  executive  an  up- 
date from  the  activities  office. 

The  student  passport  is  close  to 
completion,  she  said,  and  the  yearly 
sch^ule  of  events  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  schedule  includes  eight  li- 
cenced pubs  or  activities,  monthly 
nooners  and  a variety  of  special 
activities,  such  as  Rock  ’n’  Bowl, 
euchre  tournaments  and  dinner 
shows.  The  Pond  Party  may  be  held 
at  the  deck  at  the  recreation  centre. 

Boeitien  also  said  she  was  look- 


ing into  the  feasibility  of  the  DSA 
joining  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students.  Although  the  DSA  has 
never  been  a member,  she  said, 
“some  of  the  services  they  offer 
may  be  something  we  would  be 
interested  in.” 

Pub  manager  Brad  Logel  said  he 
is  lodking  into  a several  Canadian 
bands  for  the  pubs,  but  added  the 
Ixxtoig  criteria  is  to  find  a “good 
band  that  won’t  cost  an  arm  and  a 
leg.”  Irene  DaRosa,  financial  co- 
ordinator for  the  DSA,  said  the  stu- 
dent government  was  “doing  well 
this  year  as  compared  to  last  year.” 

She  reminded  the  DSA  that  ap- 
proximately $33, (XX)  was  owing  to 
the  capital  develt^ment  fund. 

The  summer  is  a period  of  transi- 
tion for  the  DSA,  said  Boertien,  so 
no  activities  are  planned,  as  the  stu- 
dent body  mainly  consists  of  nurs- 
ing and  journalism  students. 

Along  with  the  transition  comes 
the  training  of  the  new  executive, 
who  will  be  attending  a local  work- 
shop, Power  of  Partnership,  in 
June. 

The  workshc^  will  educate  stu- 
dent leaders  on  sevCTal  student  is- 
sues, such  as  povCTty  and  assault 

As  well,  members  the  DS  A and 
the  Waterloo  Student  Association 
will  attend  a wwkshop  on  June  22 
to  meet  college  personnel  and  to 
considCT  what  they  need  to  become 
better  student  leaders. 


Spoke  uses  re- 
cycled paper.  When 
you  are  done  read- 
ing the  paper,  place 
it  in  one  of  the 
many  recycle  bins 
situated  throughout 
the  college. 
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Conestoga  shows  girls 
other  career  possibilities 


George  Woods,  an  instructor  at  the  Detweiler  Centre,  helps  two 
participants  make  chrystal  radios  during  the  Looking  to  Tomorrow 
seminar. 

j (Photo  by  John  Summers) 

jGrads  join  elite  group 

)y  Summefs 

For  most  of  the  2,800  eligible 
pxiduates  at  this  year’s  convoca- 
ion  ceremony,  receiving  their  di- 
plomas will  mark  an  end  to 
x)st-secondary  learning. 

But  graduation  is  also  an  invita- 
tion to  join  an  elite  group  — 

;;  ^ktoga’s  Alumni  Association. 

intent  of  the  association  is  to 
provide  a focal  point  for  students  to 
naintain  ties  with  the  institution 
hey  graduated  from,”  said  Mary 
bright,  Conestoga’s  alumni  offi- 
:er. 

“It’s  another  way  of  giving  grad- 
lates  a way  to  keep  in  touch  with 
he  school,”  she  said. 

Conestoga’s  alumni  office 
ppened  in  1988  after  a steering 
:ommittee  of  graduates  drew  up  a 
constitution  which  set  the 
association’s  operating  guide- 
lines. 

A restructuring  process  is  undCT 
way  for  the  association’s  executive 
wh^  will  make  six  standing  com- 
m ^kopCTational  — membership 
services,  publicity,  finance, 
awards,  student  liaison  and  special 
events. 

After  graduating  from  Con- 
estoga, some  alumni  have  returned 
to  help  with  convocation  ceremo- 
nies, be  guest  lecturers,  hold  re- 
unions and  contribute  to  the 
co’Jjk’s  financial  campaigns. 

C^Pstoga’s  Investing  in  Skills 
for  Tomorrow  campaign,  an  ongo- 


ing $ 1 1 -million  construction,  reno- 
vation and  equipment  acquisition 
project,  set  a goal  of  $250,000  to  be 
raised  by  alumni  members. 

A brochure,  telephone  and  news- 
letter blitz  was  integral  in  getting 
the  pledges  raised,  said  Wright. 

Despite  falling  short  of  their  goal, 
alumni  have  pledged  over  $70,000 
so  far. 

“Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been 
done  before,”  said  Wright  “In  talk- 
ing to  other  colleges,  it’s  the  most 
any  alumni  group  has  ever  raised. 
So  if  you  look  at  it  that  way,  we’re 
doing  quite  well.” 

From  financing  the  college  to  fin- 
ishing it,  alumni  members  also  play 
a prominent  role  before  and  during 
convocation. 

The  Gradviser  program  was  set 
up  by  the  alumni  office  to  allow  the 
students  at  Conestoga  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  with  graduates  from 
their  programs. 

Gradvisers  also  visit  high  school 
career  days,  acting  as  ambassadors 
for  Conestoga. 

“(Gradviser)  gives  potential  stu- 
dents, with  a goal  in  mind,  achance 
to  see  someone  wwking  in  the  field 
they’re  interested  in,”  said  Wright. 

Convocation  wUl  also  feature  an 
alumni  address,  at  which  a former 
student  is  given  a chance  to  speak 
to  the  gradutes. 

“People  who  come  back  to  spe^ 
see  it  as  quite  an  honor,”  said 
Wright,  “and  it  brings  back  memo- 
ries from  their  convocation.” 


By  John  Summers 

Girls  in  Grades  7 and  8 were  given 
glimpses  of  careers  women  have 
traditionally  not  entered  at  a work- 
shop at  Doon  campus  May  11. 

The  sessions,  called  Looting  for 
Tomorrow,  attracted  16  students 
who  gave  up  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  a free  day  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  the  careo"  op- 
tions. 

The  sessions  were  organized  by 
Conestoga  College  in  conjunction 
with  the  Waterloo  County  schod 
board.  Skills  Development  and  Big 
Sisters  of  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
area. 

Many  young  girls  suffer  from  ex- 
treme feeUngs  of  low  self-esteem, 
mainly  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  numerous  career  options 
available  to  them,  said  Dianne 
Moser,  executive  director  of  Big 
Sist^  of  Kitchener-WatCTloo  and 
area. 

“If  we  take  those  girls  with  low 


self-esteem  and  show  them  there  is 
something  out  there,  they  realize 
there  is  a light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.” 

Participants  in  the  workshop  were 
chosen  because  of  their  dropout  po- 
tential, says  Moser. 

But  to  the  girls’  credit,  she  added, 
they  were  here  on  one  of  their 
teachers’s  professional  develop- 
ment days,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  a free  day.  “So  it’s  their 
choice  to  be  here.  We  didn’t  force 
them.” 

The  workshop  introduced  five 
women  who  woric  in  non-tradi- 
tional  fields  — a crane  operator,  a 
firefighter,  a police  officer,  an 
arena  facihties  manager  and  a civil 
engineer  — and  dealt  with  issues 
such  as  discrimination. 

“Speaking  out  makes  a big  differ- 
ence,” Waterloo  regional  police 
Const  Carol  McKay  told  the  girls. 
“Speak  out  when  people  are  being 
discriminatory,  or  when  somebody 
cracks  a joke  while  you’re  walking 


by.  You  have  to  say  something.” 

In  the  afternoon  session,  the 
workshop  participants  were  taken 
to  the  D.B.  Detweiler  Centre, 
where  they  built  functional  crystal 
radios. 

“One  of  the  main  goals  (of  the 
workshop)  is  to  enhance  the  learn- 
ing experience,”  said  Moser. 

She  said  building  the  radios  and 
taking  them  home  gave  the  girls  a 
sense  of  accomplishment 
The  workshop,  funded  by  the  On- 
tario Women’s  E>irectorate,  was 
the  third  in  a series  of  five  sched- 
uled for  this  year. 

Moser  said  their  workshops  were 
based  largely  on  a project  intro- 
duced by  the  London  chapter  of 
Big  Sisters  and  they  simply  added 
a few  ideas. 

The  May  1 1 workshop  was  vid- 
eotaped and  will  be  used,  along 
with  a instruction  manual,  as  a 
guide  for  other  Big  SistCT  organiza- 
tions and  school  boards  to  hold 
similar  workshops  in  their  areas. 


The  long,  hard  haul  to  success 


Doon  computers  shuffled 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

Renovations  are  now  taking  place 
to  make  room  for  the  new  business 
program  that  will  be  offered  this 
September  at  Conestoga’s  Doon 
campus. 

“Currently,  rooms  2B07  and 
2B08  are  being  transformed  fixMn 
computer  rooms  to  office  space  for 
the  business  faculty  this  fall  and 
I there  is  eiKXigh  space  for  12  faculty 
members,”  said  Wayne  Hewitt,  of 
computer  services  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

“There  will  be  six  members  in  one 
room  aivd  six  in  the  other.” 

Hewitt  said  in  order  to  create  the 
necessary  ^ace  for  the  faculty,  the 
computers  that  occupied  rooms 
! 2B07  and  2B08  are  being  removed 
uid  placed  temporarily  in  storage. 
Hewitt  said  the  computers  are  all 
alder  models  of  PCs  and  there  are 


no  plans  to  upgrade  them. 

“The  computers  from  2B09  are 
also  going  to  move  in  late  July  or 
August  into  2A15,  where  30  com- 
puters will  be  put  Right  now  there 
are  about  24,  but  it  will  be  topped 
up  to  30,”  he  said. 

According  to  Hewitt,  eventually 
all  computers  will  be  moved  to  the 
A wing  of  the  school,  installed  in  a 
secure  way. 

There  will  be  no  emergency  doors 
leading  in  or  out  the  rooms. 

“Computer  program  co-or- 
dinators don’t  care  for  the  way  the 
classrooms  are  now,”  he  added. 

“Some  of  the  rooms  are  very  long 
and  narrow,  so  students  have  prob- 
lems hearing  their  instructor  at  the 
back.  The  plan  is  to  move  the  com- 
puters to  more  square  rooms  so  this 
problem  is  eliminated.” 

Hewitt  said  the  renovations  are  to 
take  all  summer. 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

A few  years  ago,  Mariana 
Monsalve  qpoke  no  English.  And 
with  only  a Grade  8 education,  it 
lotdced  to  her  as  if  she  faced  a life- 
time of  factory  jobs  and  menial 
latKM-. 

On  fJay  21,  Monsalve  graduated 
from  Conestoga’s  nursing  program 
with  a “stremg  B average.” 

The  26-year-old  said  she,  her  hus- 
band and  ttuee-year*old  son  came 
to  Canadf.  in  1986  as  political  refu- 
gees f«Mii  Chile. 

They  livtd  fm"  a month  in  a Cam- 
tHidge  motel  before  moving  to  an 
apartment  and  until  she  found  an 
intCTjHCter,  even  the  simplest  tasks 
were  monum^tal. 

One  waitress,  mystified  by 
Monsalve’s  efforts  to  request 
fOT  bCT  child,  “brought  everything^ 
but  milk,”  she  said. 

Today,  howevCT,  the  person  who 
once  had  to  resort  to  gestures  and 
pictures  speaks  English  with  the 
ease  and  colloquialisms  of  a native. 

“I  felt  like  I was  on  Mars,”  ^ 
Monsalve  of  her  first  months  in  a 
new  country.  That,  she  said,  was 
the  nudge  she  needed  to  enrol  in  an 
English  as  a second  language  class. 

But  after  four  months  in  school. 
Monsalve  said,  she  had  acquired 
only  the  most  elementary  tools  (or 
survival,  such  as  giving  basic  pet- 
sonal  inftMrmation. 

It  was  not  until  she  worked  a year 
in  a factory,  making  steering  wheel 
covers,  that  she  learned  nKxe  ^- 
glish,  including,  she  said,  a variety 
of  four-letter  words. 

‘Teople  laughed  at  my  pronunci- 
ation, but  I said,  ‘No  matter  whaL 
I’m  going  to  leam.’” 

After  injuring  her  finger. 
Monsalve  decided  she  needed  a 
better  job  and  iTKxe  education.  St^ 
went  to  the  SL  Louis  Centre  in 
Cambridge  and  asked  what  she 
would  have  to  do  to  become  a 
nurse.  “I  had  Grade  8.  They  told  me 
to  wake  up.  I felt  awful.” 

BuL  said  Monsalve,  not  awful 
enough  to  give  up.  Instead,  she  en- 
roUed  in  Grade  9.  She  took  physics, 
chemistry  and  other  courses  re- 
quired for  nursing. 

Two  years  and  one  baby  later  — 


Maria  Monsah^e  breathes  a sigh  of  relief  with  co-^udent  Audrey 
Claine  at  the  nureing  prograitVs  pinning  cereiror^y  ^ 


Monsalve  wrote  her  final  exams 
two  weeks  aftCT  her  second  child 
was  btmi  — she  graduated. 

And,  with  one  dragon  slain,  it  was 
lime  fw  the  next,  she  said. 

In  September  1990,  Monsalve  en- 
tered the  three-year  nursing  pro- 
gram at  Doon  campus. 

Although  it  was  not  easy  to  study 
in  another  language  and  keep  up 
with  assignments  while  taking  care 
of  a family.  Monsalve  said,  her 
classmates  were  “very  supportive. 
They  never  treated  me  differently 
or  made  comments  about  my  ac- 
cent or  background.” 

Neither  did  she  ask  for  special 
treatmenL  she  said.  “I  never  made 
any  excuses.  I went  through  the 
same  things  everybody  did.” 
Happy  everything  is  finally  over^ 
she  said  she  “couldn’t  have  done  it” 
without  her  husband’s  support 
Monsalve  said  she  recently  com- 


pleted a 14-week  placement  at 
Cambridge  Memorial  Hospital 
where  she  worked  days,  nights  and 
weekends. 

She  hopes  something  comes  out 
of  the  job  applicatioos  she  has  com- 
pleted at  local  institutions,  but  she 
said  she  may  go  to  Texas  f(x  a year 
to  work. 

“It’s  still  a sacrifice,  but  it’s  for  a 
better  future  for  all  of  us  (her  fam- 
ily). You  have  to  sacrifice.” 

Her  future  as  a nurse  still  depends 
on  the  results  of  a licence  exam  she 
has  to  write  in  June,  but  she  is  con- 
fident she  will  do  well. 

Monsalve’s  message  to  other  new 
Canadians  who  may  be  discour- 
aged by  all  the  obstacles  that  hinder 
their  integration  into  Canadian  so- 
ciety is,  “Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you 
you’re  not  able  to  do  something.  If 
you’re  committed  and  you’ve 
made  up  your  mind,  you’ll  do  it” 
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Tragedy  remembered 

Fresh  bouquets  appear  mysteriously  at  roadside  crash  site 


Ftowers  mark  the  spot  where  tradgedy  daimed  a tfe  three  years  ago 

(Photo  by  Gaynor  Retcher-Crewson) 
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By  Gaynor  Flelciier>Creiw9on 

A small  bunch  of  carefuUy-dio- 
sen  flowCTS  sit  in  a rusted  tin  can, 
tied  to  the  post  of  a gu^  rail. 
Replaced  almost  daily  with  fiesh 
blooms,  they  mark  the  ^x)t  where 
a tragedy  claimed  a young  life, 
three  “long”  years  earlier. 

“There  were  always  flowers 
there  on  the  little  Imdge,”  said 
Heather  Charles,  a teacher  in  aca- 
demic support  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. “It  would  stop  me  and  make 
me  think  whose  life  she  had 
touched  that  they’d  want  to  have 
ongoing  remembrance”  for  so 
long  after  and  with  such  dedica- 
tion. 

Teresa  DaGraca  was  only  17 
years  old  wh«i  she  died  at  the 
wheel  of  to  car  during  tte  early 
hours  of  Saturday,  28, 1990. 

Her  passenger  survived  the  two- 
car  collision  on  Westmount  Road 
near  Bleams  Roadin  KitchenCT,  as 
did  the  driver  of  the  second  vehi- 
cle. 

But  to  this  day,  there  are  still 
some  unanswei^  questions  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dent as  well  as  the  identity  of  who 
leaves  the  flowers  at  the  spot 
where  the  nose  of  DaGraca’s  car 
finally  came  to  rest 
. DaGraca’s  married  sister, 
Lurdes  Jordao,  explained.  “Not 
knowing  what  really  happened 
is  what  hurts  the  most,  and  we 
have  tried  so  hard  to  find  the 
truth.” 

She  said  the  survivor  of  her 
sister’s  car  from  the  accident 
was  17-year-old  Elizabeth  Fon- 
seca, who  says  she  has  lost  all 


ntornwy  of  the  accident  and  the 
moments  leading  up  to  iL 
Although  Fonseca  was  released 
fiom  the  hospital  with  sli^t  inju- 
res, Jcadao  said  an  ensuing  law- 
suit by  Fonseca  “was  vary  hurtful 
to  my  parents.” 

She  said  Fonseca’s  parcaits  had 
sent  to  to  live  out  of  the  country 
and  that  they  would  now  never 
know  the  true  details  of  the  acci- 
dent 

The  night  of  the  a:cident,  Jordao 
said,  the  two  girls  left  the  Portu- 
guese club,  where  DaGraca  was  a 
member  of  the  youth  cmranittee, 
after  decorating  the  club  for  a fes- 
tival the  following  day. 

“My  sister  never  once  touched 
drink  or  drugs  or  anything  like 
that  She  didn’t  even  like  pop, 
because  of  the  fuzz  it  made  in 
her  nose,”  Jordao  insisted.  “She 
hardly  ever  went  out,  apart 
from  her  folk-dancing  group. 
Teresa  was  a good,  good  girl.” 
She  explained  DaGraca  would 
perform  volunteer  work  and 
said  all  her  friends  used  to  call 
her  on  the  phone  for  advice. 

“That  is  why  ray  parents  are 
still  taking  it  so  hard.  Teresa 
and  my  mom  were  best  friends. 

They  would  shop  together  and 
have  fun  with  each  other  while 
I was  at  work  all  the  time  — 
they  became  so  close,”  Jordao 
said. 

For  the  longest  time,  family  and 
friends  of  E^raca  would  place 
flowers  at  the  scene  of  the  accident 
as  well  as  at  the  graveside,  but 
now,  three  years  later,  the  family 
doesn  ’ t really  know  who  faithfully 
places  the  flowers  on  the  grey. 


wire  fence  at  the  roadside. 

“We  don’t  know  who  does  it,  but 
we  think  it  must  be  someone  from 
either  the  Portuguese  club  or 
someone  else  who  once  knew  Te- 
resa, ” said  Jordao.  ”Mom  and  dad 
don’t  know  either.”  She  added 
there  are  always  eidiCT  fresh  flow- 
ers in  the  summer  or  plastic  flow- 
ers in  the  winter. 

Charles  first  noticed  the  litile 
bouquet  shMtly  after  the  accident 
happened,  but  never  really  knew 
who  it  was  there  for  or  what  it 
really  meant. 

“It’s  aroute  I typically  take  to  the 
college  and  it  caught  my  attention 
as  I passed  by.  Nobody  ev«  told 
me,  but  I sort  of  pieced  it  togetto 
myself  from  bits  of  news  I heard 
r^arding  the  location,  although  I 
never  knew  for  certain. 

Charles  said  she  felt  moved, 
when  she  saw  the  flowers  and  s^ 
it  made  her  “think  how  preci(^ 
life  is  and  how  we  take  it  for 
granted  — rushing  hwe  and  there 
all  the  time.” 

She  added  that  DaGraca’s  age 
really  drew  her  attention  because 
she  was  so  young,  and  she  tfiought 
about  how  “her  parents’  dreams 
and  hopes  for  her  had  all  gone,” 
shatter^  beyond  hope  in  an  in|| 
stant.  " 

The  flowers  placed  in  mmnoty  of 
DaGraca  pale  under  the  clouds  of 
dust  stirred  from  the  passing  traf- 
fic. Petals  dry  and  fall  under  a hot 
sun  as  the  day  goes  by. 

But  shortly  after  they’ve  fallen, 
anotto  fresh  and  colorful  bouquet 
will  quietly  aj^pear,  keeping  the 
memory  of  a lost,  young  life  alive 
to  even  a stranger. 


Smiths’  compilations  full  of  squalor  and  despair 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

If  you’re  contemplating  suicide, 
you  may  not  want  to  listen  to  over 
90  minutes  of  The  Smiths’  morose 
lyrics. 

However,  if  you’re  one  of  the 
many  fans  who  followed  this 
group’s  growth  from  1983  to  1987, 
you  will  definitely  want  to  buy  the 
two-piece  retrospective  collection, 
aptly  titled  Best . . . One  and  Best . 
. . Two. 

Altiiough  the  group  broke  up  in 
1987,  due  to  conflict  between  lead 
singer  Stephen  Mrarissey  and  gui- 
tarist Jdhrmy  Marr,  The  Smiths  leg- 
acy as  one  of  the  most  depressing, 
yet  in^irational,  bands  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  this  collection, 
whkh  takes  songs  from  all  five  of 
the  group’s  previous  albums. 

Besides  Mto  and  Morrissey,  The 
Smiths  consisted  of  Andy  Rourice 
on  bass  and  Mike  Joyce  on  drums. 

Best  . . . One  includes  the  song 
Hand  In  Glove,  which  was  first  re- 
leased in  May  1983  and  introduced 
Morrissey’s  poetic  drone  to  the 
masses. 

As  well.  How  Soon  is  Now?,  per- 
haps The  Smiths’  most  well- 
kn^n  recording,  can  be  found  on 
Best . . . One.  This  song  has  recently 
gained  some  new  recogiution  as 
the  background  music  for  Labatt’s 
Ice  Beer  commercials. 


Best . . . Two  includes  Ask,  which 
is  a surprisingly  upbeat  song  for  the 
foursome,  but  sticks  to  the  standard 
idea  of  someone  looking  for  love 
but  too  afraid  to  ask  for  it 

Last  Night  I Dreamt  That  Some- 
body Loved  Me  uses  the  same 
theme  of  gloom  and  loneliness. 

Of  course,  it’s  no  wonder 
Morrissey  should  write  this  way 
since  he  professes  to  lead  a celibate 
lifestyle. 

With  almost  all  the  songs  co- 
written by  Morrissey  and  Marr, 
and  melo^es  and  harmotties  that 
take  the  listener  through  a spec- 
trum of  emotions.  The  Smiths  can 
be  best  remembered  fw  unusual 
lyrics  — like  those  found  in  the 
song  Bigmouth  Strikes  Again, 
which  originally  appeared  on  the 
album  The  Queen  is  Dead. 
“Sweetness,  sweetness,  I was 
only  joking  when  I said  I’d  like  to 
smash  every  tooth  in  your  head. 
Sweetoess,  sweetness,  I was  only 
joking  when  I said  by  rights  you 
should  be  bludgeoned  in  your 
bed,”  whines  Morrissey,  in  a state 
of  permanent  melancholy. 

There  Is  A Light  That  Never 
Goes  Out,  taken  from  the  1986 
album.  Meat  is  Murder,  once 
again  tells  the  tale  of  a person 
desperate  to  go  out,  be  accepted 
and  be  loved. 

The  lyrics  are  both  interesting 


and  psychotically  in^irational. 

“If  a double-d^kCT  bus  crashes 
into  us,  to  die  by  your  side,  such  a 
heavCTily  way  to  die,”  and  “If  a 
lO-ton  truck  kills  the  both  of  us,  to 
die  by  your  side,  the  pleasure,  the 
privilege  is  mine.” 

This  sombre,  (ferrate  tone  con- 
tinues through  most  of  the  songs  on 
the  two  albums  and  is  the  trade- 
mark (rf  the  band.  This  may  explain 
why  they  never  received  airplay  on 
many  radio  stations. 

Other  ai^)iopriately  dejected  lyr- 
ics include:  “I  decree  today  that  life 
is  merely  taking  and  not  giving,” 
from  Still  m,  “I  was  luqipy  in  the 
daze  of  a drunken  hour  but  heaven 
knows  I’m  miserable  now,”  from 


Heaven  Knows  I’m  Miserable 
Now  and,  from  the  song 
Shakespeare’s  Sister,  “Young 
bones  groan  and  the  rocks  below 
say  ’Throw  your  skinny  body 
down,  son,C’ 

The  cassette  versions  of  Best . . . 
One  and  Best . . . Two  retail  for  $9 
to  12  each  while  the  compact  discs 
retail  for  about  $20  each. 

So,  if  you’re  not  too  depressed 
after  reading  through  this  (Hope- 
fully you  haven’t  bought  a gun, 
knott^  a rope  or  turned  on  the  gas 
jets  yet)  you  should  give  these  two 
albums  a listen.  If  you  aren’t  al- 
ready a fan  of  The  Smiths,  you  will 
be  aftCT  listening  to  Best . . . One 
and  Best . . . Two. 


Mall  hosts 
police  wee|^ 

By  Jason  Schmidt 

The  wedk  of  May  10  made  Fair- 
view  Park  mall  in  Kitchener  a bad 
place  to  visit  if  you  were  a criminal, 
as  the  mall  recognized  Police 
Awareness  Week. 

The  event,  which  included  ate^, 
play  of  police  we^xtns,  vehiWf 
and  rescue  units,  took  place  from 
May  13-15.  Also  included  was  an 
information  booth  hosted  by  the 
law  and  security  administration 
(LAS  A)  program  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

Susan  Truppe,  a second-year 
LASA  student  at  Fairview  Mall  on 
May  13,  said  she  was  “here  to  tell 
people  about  the  (LASA)  program 
and  inform  them  about  the  possible 
career  ORXXtunities.” 

Truppe  said  a LASA  graduate  has 
a variety  of  c^ttions  in  the  field. 

“Forensic  studies,  criminology, 
and  law  enforcement  are  just  a few 
careers  a LASA  graduate  can  pur- 
sue.” 

The  information  booth  had  pic- 
tures of  Conestoga  College,  stu- 
dents, and  pamphlets  about  the 
LASA  course. 

There  was  also  a small  display  on 
forensic  studies  which  included 
facts  about  identifying  bodies  with 
only  dental  records. 

Truppe  said  that  once  she  has 
graduated,  she  intends  to  “get  into 
fcnensic  studies”. 


Architectural  highlights: 

Campus  in  Stratford  stands  as  a place  of  history 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

Wrought  iron  gates,  elegant 
staircases,  wooden  floors  and  a 
friendly  atmosphere  — that’s 
what  the  Stratford’s  Water  Street 
campus  is  all  about 
Once  home  to  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  an  early  20th  century 
“normal”  school  or  teachers’  col- 
lege, the  building  at  280  Water 
St  now  is  home  to  about  700 
part-time  students  through  the 
■ summer. 

The  school  officially  opened  in 
1909  with  about  184  students. 
Ron  Jeffiies,  a security  guard  at 
the  campus,  said  there  wore  four 
identical  teachers’  colleges  built 
at  the  same  time  — in  Stratford, 
North  Bay,  Peterborough  and 
Hamilton.  To  his  knowledge,  the 
Stratford  building  is  the  only  one 
of  the  four  still  standing. 

One  of  the  architectural  high- 
lights of  the  campus  is  a huge 
stained-glass  window  situated  in 
the  main  stairway  between  the 
third  and  fourth  fkxxs,  doiiated  to 
the  teachers’  coUege  in  1919  to 
commemorate  the  loss  of  a 
teacher  and  fellow  students  in  the 
First  World  War. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fourth- 
floor  auditorium  in  which  senior 
students  at  the  teachers’  college 
performed  Shakespearean  plays 
long  before  the  opening  of  the 
Stratford  Festival.  In  April  1913, 
the  performance  of 
Shakeqreare’s  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice maiked  the  begiiuiing  of  an 
age  in  Stratford. 

The  event  was  so  pedlar,  it  was 
repeated  at  the  school  year  after 
year  and  was  a predecessor  to  the 
Stratford  Festival’s  main  build- 
ing, which  was  not  built  until 
1953. 

Conestoga  College  to(^  over 
the  building  in  1973  and,  except 
for  an  area  of  the  basement  which 
has  housed  the  Stratford  Festival 
book  and  gift  sttne  siirce  1985, 
there  have  not  been  many 
changes  to  its  inteaicMr  or  exterior. 
The  greatest  challenge  for  the 


Stratfead  campus  came  in  March 
1988  when  the  Stratfind  Festival 
^>plied  to  the  province  to  take 
over  the  Water  Street  building. 
The  campus’s  jneximity  to  the 
Festival  Theatre  made  it  prime 
space  fOT  parking  and  storage. 

However,  the  majestic  build- 
ing, its  staff  and  its  students, 
weathered  the  storm  and  the 
Stratford  campus  is  now  home  to 
many  different  programs,  includ- 


(Photo'by  Hilary  Ibbotson) 

ing  Futures  and  the  Ontario  Basic 
Skills  program.  As  well,  courses 
in  literacy,  computes^  and  social 
dancing  are  offered  at  the  W^er 
Street  campus. 

Other  courses  that  are  offered  in 
Stratfcffd  include  the  health  sci- 
ences program,  which  is  located 
at  130  Young  Street,  and  the  car- 
pentry pre^am  on  Dover  Street, 
which  is  slated  to  close  its  doors 
on  June  18. 


Emergency  loans  help  students 


By  Gary  Wiebe 

If  full-time  students  can’t  find 
part-time  work  and  their  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  has  run  out, 
Conestoga  College  has  two  funds 
that  can  be  utilized  in  some  situa- 
tions. 

Student  Services  counsellOT  Pat 
Trudeau  said  the  student  SCTvices 
assistance  fund  car  provide  emer- 
gency loans  of  up  to  $25  for  stu- 
dents stuck  between  OSAP  loans. 

It  is  a self-sustaining  fund,  which 
means  the  money  is  available  as 
long  as  recipients  repay  the  loan. 

OSAP  co-OTdinator  Carol  Walsh 
said  there  is  a fund  called  the  ced- 
lege  emergency  fund,  (fcwmerly 
known  as  the  JHK  day  fund), 
geared  to  students  facing  financial 
difficulty  in  their  last  semester. 

The  fund,  administered  through 
the  office  of  registrar  Betty  Martin, 
depends  on  the  genarosity  of  fac- 
ulty and  support  staff  contribu- 
tions. 

Loans  are  limited  to  $500  and  the 
student  applying  must  be  able  to 
fxove  the  loan  can  be  rqjaid.  The 


emergency  fund  is  also  adminis- 
tered through  the  office  of  registrar, 
Betty  Martin. 


Apart  from  not 
being  able  to  find  a 
job,  students  must 
learn  to  budget 
more  seriously. 

— ^Trudeau 


Trudeau,  who  recently  started  a 
college  food  bank,  said,  “I  was  get- 
ting one  person  a week  with  money 
problems  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  two  people  per  week.” 
Trudeau  added  she  has  heard  of 
students  receiving  welfare  but  has 
never  seen  any  actual  {Koof. 

Ontario  law  states  thm  any  single 
person  attending  a post-secondary 
institution,  without  the  prior  ap- 


proval of  the  social  services  depart- 
ment, is  not  entitled  to  collect  gen- 
eral welfare  assistance  because 
they  would  be  unavailable  to  look 
for  full-time  employment. 

Walsh  acknowledges  things  are 
tougher  for  full-time  students  be- 
cause of  the  ongoing  recession. 

However,  she  said,  the  number  of 
drop-outs,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funding,  is  a small  percentage  of 
Conestoga’s  4,500  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

Walsh  estimates  one  to  two  per 
cent  are  affected. 

“I  see  a problem  potential,  partic- 
ularly during  the  last  half  of  semes- 
ters, and  if  general  welfare 
assistance  doesn’t  kick  in,  there  is 
a juicier  problem. 

Apart  fiom  not  being  able  to  find 
a job,  students  must  learn  to  budget 
more  seriously,  especially  first- 
year  students.” 

She  said  many  first-semester  stu- 
dents receive  OSAP  funding  and  go 
out  and  spend  most  of  it  on  having 
a good  time  without  realizing  there 
will  be  a price  to  pay  when  the 
money  is  gone. 
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Evaluation  of  teachers 
still  has  some  wrinkles 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

The  student  appraisal  of  teachers 
(SAT)  forms  which  were  handed 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester 
and  the  end  of  the  winter  semester 
still  have  some  wrinkles  which 
need  to  be  ironed  out,  according  to 
director  of  human  resouces  Colin 
MacGregor. 

There  are  about  320  faculty  at 
Conestoga  College,  said 
MacGregor,  and  the  fall  evalua- 
tions reached  60-65  of  those  teach- 
ers. “The  evaluation  last  fall  was 
hit-and-miss  sporadic.” 

The  winter  evaluation  was  sup- 
posed to  have  covered  all  teachers 
at  all  campuses;  however,  full  re- 
sults are  not  known  yet  because 
evaluations  are  still  be  processed. 

“We  processed  eight  sets  this 
week,”  said  MacGregor  in  a May 
20  interview. 

Non-probationary  faculty  who 
have  reached  their  maximum  sal- 
ary grid  are  to  be  evaluated  a mini- 
mum of  once  every  three  years  or 
at  the  request  of  a faculty  member 
or  chair,  said  MacGregor. 

While  probationary  faculty  are  to 
be  evaluated  once  each  semester 
for  their  first  year  and  at  least  once 
per  year  after. 

He  said  there  have  been  three 
main  problem  areas:  inconsistency, 
lack  of  understanding  and  prob- 
lems with  the  mechanics  of  the 
forms. 


The  inconsistency  comes  fror 
the  fact  that  not  all  chairs  arc  fol 
lowing  through  after  evaluation 
arc  completed,  said  MacGregor. 

Chairs  arc  suppo.scd  to  take  th 
time  to  talk  to  faculty  and  go  ovc 
evaluations  with  them. 

The  mechanical  parts  of  the  forr 
will  have  to  be  reworked,  sail 
MacGregor,  because  not  all  ques 
lions  pertain  to  every  course. 

He  said  a second  part  may  b 
added  with  questions  specific  to  in 
dividual  programs. 

As  well,  many  faculty  have  comi 
to  MacGregor  with  the  suggcstioi 
that  students  sign  the  forms 
MacGregor,  however,  said  somi 
students  may  have  the  same  tcachc 
later  and  are  afraid  to  sign  thei 
names. 

A faculty  appraisal  committee  ha 
been  set  up  to  review  the  evaluatioi 
process  and  the  forms. 

The  two  student  members  on  th( 
committee  are  first-year  basincs 
student  Jamie  Proudfoot  and  sec 
ond-year  business  student  Jasoi 
Turner. 

MacGregor  said  the  committee 
has  heard  student  concerns  over  th( 
forms. 

“They  would  like  to  see  the  fom 
before  it  is  handed  out.” 

The  forms  will  appear  in  the  stu 
dent  handboc^  and  the  committee 
will  recommend  that  teachers  tall 
to  their  students  about  them  at  thi 
beginning  of  the  year. 


Language  program  helps 
newcomers  improve  skills 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

For  many  newcomers  to  Canada, 
often  the  biggest  barrier  between 
them  and  practising  their  former 
professions  or  occupations  is  En- 
glish. 

The  geneaal  arts  and  science  (GAS) 
language  c^Mion  at  Waterloo  campus 
is  meant  to  bridge  that  gap,  says  Bob 
Mclver,  chair  of  college  access  and 
pfeparattxy  studies- 

“The  idea  is  that  there  are  many 
people  who  come  to  Canada  whose 
only  deficit  is  the  (English)  lan- 
guage.” 

The  16-week  course  counts  as 
credit  towards  a diploma,  said 
Mclver.  Many  use  the  course  to 
prepare  for  university,  he  said,  and 
“that’s  fair.” 

Another  reason  Conestoga  de- 
cided to  implement  the  two-semes- 
ter  course  was  that  many  students 
who  had  been  admitted  to  diploma 
fHOgrams  were  having  difficulty 
coping  with  English,  said  Mclver. 

Many  took  classes  for  a year  and 
dropped  out,  which  “was  screwing 
up  second-year  enrolmenL” 

In  the  past,  he  added,  ‘Tt  has  been 
difficult  to  get  in  and  stay  in  suc- 
cessfully.” 

Students  pay  regular  tuition,  with 
the  exception  of  international  stu- 
dents, who  are  not  subsidized  by 
the  Canadian  government  and  who 
pay  the  full  amount,  said  Mclver. 

Instructor  Carol  Trotter  said  the 
language  option  is  normally  16 
wedks,  but  is  being  delivered  in  12 
as  part  of  a pilot  project  to  see  if  the 
spring  semester  can  be  com- 
pressed. 

That  way,  students  entering  cerf- 
lege  or  university  programs  in  Sep- 
tember have  a break,  she  said. 

What  that  means  now  is  that  stu- 


dents are  being  given  “more  home 
work  than  they’ve  ever  seen  in  thei 
lives.” 

TTiere  are  14  students  in  this  se 
mestCT,  she  said,  six  of  whom  ar 
from  Japan  and  Korea. 

Most  have  more  difficulty  read 
ing  and  writing  English  than  speak 
ing  it,  she  said,  and  some  have  u 
get  used  to  using  computers. 

The  course  covers  academic  lis 
tening,  taped  lectures  and  note-tak 
ing,  presentation,  debating  an< 
conversational  skills,  idioms,  pro 
nunciation  and  grammar,  Trotte 
said. 

Getting  universities  and  college; 
to  accept  new  Canadians  has  beei 
“a  hard  sell,”  she  said.  “A  lot  o 
people  have  found  doors  closed  u 
them.  We  want  them  to  succeed." 

Lily  Zhu,  who  came  to  Canad 
four  years  ago,  was  a doctor  ii 
China. 

In  September,  she  hopes  to  star 
her  MA  in  kinesiology  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Waterloo,  depending  oi 
the  outcome  of  her  English  course 

Zhu  said  she  she  had  applied  u 
the  nursing  jHOgram  at  Doon  cam 
pus  but  was  rejected  because  sh 
failed  the  entry  exam. 

‘T  think  the  GAS  jHX)gram  reall; 
helps  us,  but  I wish  it  were  longer, 
Zhu  said. 

Anh  Truong,  who  was  a first-yea 
university  student  in  Viet  Nam  be 
fore  she  came  to  Canada  three  year 
ago,  said  she  was  in  her  first  year  o 
nursing  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  cam 
pus  last  year. 

She  was  having  problems  witl 
English,  but  “my  teacher  hean 
about  this  program  and  thought  i 
would  help  me  imiwove  my  com 
munication,”  she  said.  Truong  wil 
return  to  her  regular  program  ii 
September. 
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Guelph  students  may  help  build  for  needy 


By  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson 

Some  local  families  living  below 
the  poverty  line  could  eventually 
own  their  own  homes  due  to  plans 
discussed  at  a May  13  meeting  at 
Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus. 

The  meeting  was  just  one  of  many 
scheduled  to  involve  faculty  and 
students  in  the  Habitat  For  Human- 
ity Canada’s  (HFHC)  campus 
chapter. 

Chair  of  trades  and  apprentice- 
ship Hans  Zawada  and  carpentry 
instructor  Bill  Knox  met  David 
Ducharme,  president  and  volunteer 
of  an  aMliate  of  HFHC,  to  discuss 
ways  in  which  the  campus  can  pro- 
mote aiKl  become  fully  involved 
with  the  cause  at  college  level. 

Established  in  1985,  the  Canadian 
Habitat  group  is  associated  with 
Habitat  For  Humanity  Interna- 
tional (HFHI,)  which  was  founded 
in  1976  by  Millard  and  Linda 
Fuller,  an  American  couple  who 
are  neighbors  of  former  U.S.  presi- 
dent J immy  Carter.  It  is  an  ecumen- 
ical  Christian,  non-profit, 
non-govemment  organization  that 
builds  and  renovates  homes  with 
volunteer  labcv  and  donated  mate- 
rials. It  offers  no-interest  mortages 
to  low- income  families  who  pro- 
vide 500  hours  of  “sweat  equity”  in 
labor  as  their  share  of  the  down 
payment 

“Once  the  students  come  back  in 
September ...  it  is  hoped  that  they 
can  become  actively  involved  with 
the  planning  and  the  projects,” 
Zawada  said.  Plans  also  are  being 
made  to  meet  student  council  rep- 
resentatives and  discuss  fundrais- 
ing activities. 

Zawada  said  projects  undertaken 
in  various  college  programs  might 
be  incorporated  into  the  Habitat 


housing. 

Ducharme  said  that  for  each  eligi- 
ble family,  HFHC  lot*s  at  a pay- 
ment program  structured  so  they 
can  afford  to  pay  it  back.  “The  av- 
erage is  about  30  per  cent  of  their 
income,  whereas  in  most  cases, 
where  people  are  living  in  poverty, 
they’re  paying  sometimes  60  to  80 
percent  of  their  income  on  rental 
accommodation.” 

He  said  because  of  this  great  ex- 
pense, they  never  have  enough 
money  to  clothe  or  feed  their  family 
properly.  Ducharme  said  HFHC 
provides  home  ownership  with  an 
interest-free  mortgage,  so  that 
when  the  family  makes  a payment, 
that  amount  comes  off  the  princi- 
ple. ‘Tor  these  people  to  be  se- 
lected, the  family  selection 
committee  looks  at  their  ability  to 
pay  back  the  loan  of  the  house  and 
they  also  have  to  fall  within  a cer- 


tain flnancial  criteria  — which 
would  be  living  below  the  poverty 
line,”  he  said. 

Zawada  said  he  became  involved 
in  HFHC  last  year  at  the  Stratfcwd 
campus  and  thought  “it  would  be 
great”  to  have  wider  college  partic- 
ipation. 

“We  actually  had  our  students  in 
the  carpenter  general  program  par- 
ticipating in  the  design  — they 
went  right  in  with  the  architect” 

He  said  that  after  the  architect  put 
it  all  on  papCT,  the  students  built  an 
exact  nwdel  of  what  the  home  was 
to  lot*  like,  and  are  “very  proud  of 
it” 

Although  there  may  be  complica- 
tions obtaining  land  in  Stratford, 
Zawada  said  the  Stratford  group 
“can’t  wait  to  get  out  there”  now 
that  the  model  is  built 

‘We’re  definitely  going  to  play  a 
part  in  this  project  because  if  we 


can  pull  together  now  with  the 
comnKHi  interest  we  share  — let’s 
do  it  Zawada  said  imictically  all 
the  building  trades  are  represented 
within  the  college.  ‘We  can  do  a 
lot,”  he  enthused  — “carpentry, 
cabinet  making,  plumbing,  and 
electrical.  It  would  be  excellent  for 
our  students  to  participate  in  this. 
Everyone  feels  good  at  the  end.” 
He  said  the  students  can  make 
stairways  and  cabinets  for  the 
homes  right  on  campus,  before 
transferring  them  to  the  site. 

Ducharme  agreed,  saying  that 
providing  homes  “is  definitely  a 
win-win  situation  for  all.” 

For  Knox,  involvement  started  in 
October  1992,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  HFHC. 

He  said  a Mend  of  his  was  inter- 
ested in  starting  a group  home  for 
six  mentally-challenged  adults 
whose  parents  were  getting  cdd. 


They  liked  the  idea  of  a group 
home  rather  an  institution  and 
Knox  went  along  to  a meeting  to 
support  his  M^d. 

There  he  met  Ducharme. 

“The  biggest  need  in  Guelph  is 
one  of  raising  funds,”  Knox  said, 
“so  we  are  really  looking  for  people 
with  good  money-raising  skills. 
They  would  surely  be  needed  and 
very  helpful  to  us.” 

He  added  that  “it’s  not  just  new 
homes  but  it’s  also  the  renovation 
of  homes”  that  occurs  within  the 
organization. 

Zawada  said  because  of  his  in- 
volvement, the  meetings  are  held 
every  Monday  on  the  college  prem- 
ises. 

Fot  those  wishing  to  become  in- 
olved  with  HFHC,  the  Waterloo 
phone  number  is  (519)  571-1044 
and  the  Guelph  number  is  (519) 
763-6836. 


Jimmy  Carter  to  ‘give  a hand  up’  at  housing  project 


By  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson 

Former  U.S.  president  Jimmy 
Carter  and  his  wife,  Rosalynn, 
will  be  just  two  of  about  1,1(X) 
volunteers,  from  Canada  and  the 
U.S .,  hammering  home  a message 
during  the  Habitat  For  Humanity 
Canada’s  wedt-long  blitz  build  in 
Waterloo  July  18  to  24. 

The  Jimmy  Carter  Work  Project 
is  taking  place  outside  the  U.S . for 
the  first  time  since  it  began  in 
1984,  said  Habitat  Canada,  and 
will  be  blitz-building  1 1 homes  in 
the  Waterloo  Region  and  18 
homes  in  Winnipeg  in  July. 

Other  Habitat  Canada  affiliates 
will  be  building  homes  in 


Kelowna,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Toronto  and  Halifax. 

The  Waterloo  homes  will  be 
built  on  a 1.3-acre  site  and  will 
contain  an  average  1,(XX)  square 
feet  at  an  average  cost  of  $75,000. 

Each  home  will  be  built  in  the 
Bridgqxjrt  area  from  donated  ma- 
terials and  volunteer  labor  and 
will  be  sponsored  by  a church, 
business  or  community  associa- 
tion. 

David  Ducharme,  president  and 
volunteer  of  an  affiliate  of  Habitat 
Canada,  said  the  first  family  to 
receive  a home  in  the  1970s  “was 
a black  American  family  fiom 
Illinois  who  had  about  six  chil- 
dren. 


“When  it  came  time  to  sign  own- 
ership of  the  house,  the  guy  said 


We’re  not  here  to  keep 
people  in  poverty  but 
more  to  keep  them  out 
of  poverty.  We’re  not 
giving  them  a hand- 
out, we’re  giving  them 
a hand  up. 

— Ducharme 


he  couldn’t  write,”  said 
Ducharme. 

“So  they  (Habitat  for  Humanity 


International)  told  him  to  mark 
an  X on  the  line,  and  now  those 
six  children  are  all  working  pro- 
fessionals.” 

Former  governor-general  Ed- 
ward Schreyer  and  his  wife,  Lily, 
will  be  accompanying  the  Carters 
in  this  non-profit,  non-govem- 
naent  project 

Ducharme  said  the  payments 
that  the  residents  make  toward  the 
mortgage  are  recycled  and  put  to- 
ward the  building  of  a next  house. 

Payments  are  constantly  re- 
cycled and  there  is  no  profit-tak- 
ing, he  added. 

“We’re  not  here  to  keep  people 
in  poverty  but  more  to  keep  them 
out  of  poverty. 


Nurses  acquire  additional  skill 


By  Lori  Liphard 

Students  taking  a continuing  edu- 
cation course,  called  assessment 
skills  for  RNs  and  RNAs  — level 
1,  benefit  in  their  nursing  career 
every  day  by  learning  the  addi- 
tional skill,  said  teacher  Jo-Anne 
Costello. 

The  course,  which  began  April  6 
and  runs  for  12  weeks,  includes 
occupational  health  nurses,  nurses 
wortog  in  homes  for  the  aged  and 
nurses  who  work  in  hospitals,  said 
Costello. 

Issues  and  topics  students  discuss 


in  the  class  are  communication 
skills,  health  histories  and  general 
assessment  skills,  Costello  said. 

“Then  we  just  go  head  to  toe,”  she 
said. 

The  class  goes  into  a more  spe- 
cific assessment  of  the  ears,  eyes, 
nose  and  throat’. 

The  breasts,  lungs,  abdomen,  ar- 
teries, veins,  and  the  musculo-skel- 
etal  system  are  also  assessed. 

Costello  said  she  also  shows  vid- 
eos on  nursing-care  plans,  the  re- 
spiratory system  and  breast 
self-examination  and  is  hoping  to 
get  videos  on  abdominal  and  skin 


assessment 

Kim  McLeod,  a graduate  of  the 
RN  program,  said  the  course  makes 
her  feel  more  confident  in  her  work 
at  a nursing  home. 

McLeod  said  if  she  comes  across 
an  emergency  at  work,  she  has  to 
assess  whether  or  not  the  person 
should  go  to  a hospital. 

Catherine  Upper,  also  an  RN,  said 
she  is  currently  working  in  privage 
nursing  in  Guelph. 

She  said  she  decided  to  take  the 
assessment  skills  course  because 
she  needed  more  training  and  expe- 
rience assessing  patients. 


Shaken  machines  shower  chocolate 


By  Colleen  Allen 

There  is  a dangerous  new 
method  of  obtaining  food  from 
vending  machines  in  the  college; 
with  just  a little  shake  of  the  ma- 
chine followed  by  a quick  jolt  or 
two,  food  mysteriously  falls  into 
the  dispenser. 

It’s  cheap,  it’s  quick  and  it’s 
called  vandalism;  something 
which  has  been  going  on  at  the 
college  for  almost  two  months. 

Students  have  been  vandalizing 
certain  vending  machines  at  Con- 
estoga college  for  quite  some 
time  now,  said  Steve  Farlow,  su- 
pervisor at  Red  Carpet  food  ser- 
vices. 

The  problems  are  in  the  wood- 
working and  electrical  skills  area. 


said  Farlow,  mainly  in  the  elec- 
trical skills  area,  where  the  ma- 
chines are  not  bolted  to  the  wall 
as  they  are  in  other  areas  of  the 
college. 

If  the  machines  are  shaken 
there  is  the  danger  of  them  fall- 
ing, said  Farlow.  “If  the  person 
were  persistant  enough  and  got 
the  momentum  going,  there 
would  always  be  that  danger.  It  is 
very  unlikely,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  happen.” 

Losses  from  the  vandalism  add 
up  to  a substantial  amount,  said 
Farlow.  ‘Tor  every  act  of  vandal- 
ism there’s  a labor  cost  in- 
volved.” 

“It  seems  it’s  only  happening 
during  night  class,”  said  Steve 
Lesperance,  vending  route  sales- 


person for  Red  Carpet 
“The  vending  machines  have 
been  shaken  and  they’ve 
knocked  the  bars  (chocolate  bars) 
out  of  the  rings,”  said  Ixsper- 
ance.  “They  get  about  24  bars 
every  time  they  do  that.  It’s  been 
going  on  for  over  a month,  and  it 
seems  to  be  getting  worse.  I’d 
guess  there  was  $20  worth  of  bars 
missing  just  today.” 

To  prevent  further  vandalism 
Red  Carpet  is  considering  bolt- 
ing machines  to  the  wall,  said 
Lesperance. 

“They  are  also  talking  about 
putting  a video  camera  in  to  see 
who’s  doing  it.” 

Management  at  Red  Carpet 
plans  to  prosecute  students 
found  responsible. 


The  pressure’s  rising! 

Rrst  year  nursing  student  Cynthia  Guylee  watches  the  needle 
rise  and  fall  as  she  checks  Bob  McDougall’s  pressure. 
Practical  experience  is  part  of  the  students’  nursing  program. 

(Photo  by  Hilary  Ibbotson) 
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New  facilities 


Leadership  program  moves 


By  Becki  Chmielewski 


Starting  in  September,  Conestoga 
College’s  recreational  leadership 
program,  currently  waking  out  of 
the  YWCA  at  84  Fredaick  Sl,  will 
be  located  at  the  Waterloo  campus. 

According  to  Denis  Kuhl,  co-or- 
dinator of  the  program,  the  move 
coincides  with  the  relocation  of  the 
Waterloo  campus’s  business  pro- 
grams. 

The  recreational  leadership  pro- 
gram has  been  taught  off  campus 
since  1980.  It  was  shifted  finom  the 
Doon  campus  in  order  to  be  more 
directly  involved  with  the  commu- 
nity a^  utilize  the  community’s 


resources. 

“With  the  resources  in  the  com- 
munity closer  at  hand,  we  are  able 

#use  them  more  effectively.  Peo- 
; from  the  various  agencies  can 
come  in  here  (the  YWCA)  and  do 
something  for  us  fOT  an  hour,  then 
I go  back  to  work  nKxe  easily  than 
; perhaps  going  out  to  Doon  (cam- 
pus),” Kuhl  said. 

Another  positive  aspect  to  con- 
ducting the  program  off  campus  is 
the  space.  By  working  out  of  the 
A^trWCA,  students  and  faculty  do  not 
^/Biave  other  people  kiKx:king  on  the 
door  trying  to  get  in  because  it  is 
their  turn  to  use  a particular  room. 

“It  gives  us  a lot  of  flexibility  to 
do  what  we  want  to  with  the  pro- 
gram and  it  has  allowed  us  to 
change  the  format  of  the  iwogram,” 
Kuhl  said.  A good  point  about  relo- 
cating to  the  Waterloo  campus,  he 
said,  is  that  the  students  and  faculty 
will  still  have  their  own  space. 

“In  order  to  run  the  jMOgram  the 
way  we  do,  we  require  the  kind  of 
space  we  have.  I ^)end  as  much 
time  with  stud^ts  in  h^  (his  of- 
fice) as  I do  in  the  classroom,  prob- 
ably more,  so  we  need  the 
individual  offices.  We  will  also 
ve  our  own  resource  centre, 
ich  is  a real  plus,”  he  added. 
Recreational  leadership  is  a two- 
year  diploma  program,  with  about 
46  students. 


From  the  420  af^cations  sent  in 
(up  from  approximately  250  in  past 
years)  26  people  are  selected.  Ap- 
plicants are  asked  to  fill  out  a ques- 
tionnaire in  which  biographical 


“I  think  if  you  iook  at  ail 
of  the  humanities  and 
human  service  pro- 
grams, they’re  all  over 
subscribed.  I think  it’s 
part  of  the  economic 
times.  Jobs  are  scarce 
and  people  want  to  get 
upgraded  and  educated, 
so  there’s  more  demand 
for  the  programs.” 

— Denis  Kuhl 


infcKmation,  data  concerning  previ- 
ous work  experience  and  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  arc  detailed,  as 
well  as  the  applicant’s  interest  in 
the  program. 

Next,  a seven-to-lO-minute  inter- 
view is  conducted  to  assess  the 
iqiplicant’s  communication  skills. 

“I  think  if  you  look  at  all  of  the 
humanities  and  human  service  pro- 
grams, they’re  all  over  subscribed. 
I think  it’s  part  of  the  economic 
times.  Jobs  are  scarce  and  people 
want  to  get  upgraded  and  educated, 
so  there’s  more  demand  for  the  pro- 
grams,” Kuhl  said. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program 
learn  a variety  of  things,  such  as 
kinesiology,  research  techniques, 
first  aid,  marketing  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

“The  students  get  a broad,  genwal 
background  of  recreation  skills.  We 
try  to  help  them  expand  their  expe- 
rience because  most  of  them  have 
some  expCTience  in  recreation  and 
may  have  some  idea  as  to  what  they 
want  to  do  or  what  they  think  recre- 
ation is  all  about,”  he  said. 

Because  there  is  a large  variety  of 


in  fall 


topics,  as  students  work  through 
them,  they  begin  to  identify  their 
strengths,  whether  it  is  working 
with  seniors,  young  offenders,  in  an 
outdoor  environment  or  in  munici- 
pal recreation  departments. 

Students  are  evaluated  on  the  nu- 
merous reports  and  other  written 
work  they  complete  as  well  as  their 
understanding  and  ability  to  talk 
about,  if  not  demonstrate,  the  skills 
they  are  supposed  to  be  learning. 

One  part  of  the  program  requires 
each  student  to  teach  the  other  stu- 
dents a skill.  In  the  past,  rock 
climbing,  cake  decorating,  wine 
making  and  the  usual  basketball 
and  water  polo  have  been  taught. 

Kuhl  said  the  program  is  based  on 
skills  and  each  unit  has  a list  of 
skills  attached  to  learn. 

“When  they  reach  their  level  of 
comfort  with  their  ability  then  the 
students  arrange  an  appointment 
with  the  faculty  involv^  with  that 
unit  There’s  not  a lot  of  testing  or 
exams,  but  we  might  spend  an  hour 
in  the  office  taking  alxrut  the  con- 
tent of  a unit,”  Kuhl  explained. 

Students  must  go  on  three  place- 
ments totalling  12  weeks.  The  first 
occurs  for  two  weeks  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program  and  is 
mainly  for  observational  purposes. 
Another  placement  takes  pl^e  in 
the  fall  of  the  second  year  for  four 
weeks  and  the  last  placement  is  for 
six  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  program . 
The  last  two  placemaits  ^low  the 
students  to  get  more  involved  with 
the  agency. 

For  the  placements,  students 
work  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  or  their  home  towns  and  may 
go  to  the  YMCA,  group  homes, 
associations  for  the  develtpmen- 
tally  challenged  or  the  agricultural 
museum  in  Milton. 

For  the  six-week  placement,  one 
student  went  to  work  in  Vancouver 
while  another  went  to  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kuhl  said  that  last  year  the  pro- 
gram had  a placement  rate  of  89  per 
cent 


Questionnaire  used  to  screen  applicants 


Lori  Liphard 

Using  questionnaires  to  deter- 
mine who  will  be  admitted  to  health 

sciences  programs  has  proved  to  be 
more  effective  and  less  time-con- 
suming than  interviews,  according 
to  Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health  sci- 
ences. 

The  interviewing  process,  he  said, 
was  too  subjective  and  was  elimi- 
nated in  1989. 

Jeffrey  explained  that  if  someone 
came  in  to  be  interviewed  and,  for 
example,  if  he  did  not  like  the 
person’s  hair  or  clothing,  “that 
would  really  affect  the  whole  con- 
cept how  I questioned  or  marked 
you.” 

The  best  way  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem, Jeffrey  said,  was  to  produce 
the  questionnaire,  which  candi- 
dates fill  out  at  program  infcMma- 
tiondays. 

The  questionnaire  challenges  the 
candidate’s  grammar  and  general 
English  skills. 

The  questionnaire  involves  three 
major  approaches  learned  in  the 
nursing  programs:  clinical,  lab  and 
classroom. 


Problem-solving  questions  are 
also  asked. 

The  admissions  jHOcess  is  based 
on  the  questionnaire,  which  is 
worth  30  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  is 
based  on  high  school  ma^. 

Questionnaires  are  then  marked 
by  faculty  and  taken  to  the 
registrar’s  office.  The  health  sci- 
ences department  then  receives  a 
tum-around  document  from  the  of- 
fice on  the  acad^ic  strength  of  the 
candidate. 

The  registrar  has  a computer  sys- 
tem which  ranks  marks  from  high- 
est to  lowest. 

Depending  whether  or  not  health 
sciences  is  looking  for  70  candi- 
dates to  fill  seats,  they  will  take  the 
first  70  peojrfe  from  the  list  with  the 
highest  ma^. 

Jeffrey  said  the  questionnaire  is 
marked  by  “definitely  qtecified  cri- 
teria that  gives  a certain  number  of 
marks  for  content  It’s  a vay  de- 
tailed process.” 

What  is  important,  Jefficy  said,  is 
that  when  looking  at  admi^ons,  if 
a person  appeals  a decision,  (which 
a candidate  can  do)  “the  tqjpeal  pro- 
cess must  be  very  objective. 


“There  can’t  be  any  room  for 
gross  error  in  judgement  and  there 
must  be  fairness,”  he  said. 

He  said  when  candidates  do  not 
get  into  the  program,  the  health  sci- 
ences “get  a whole  flood  of  calls 
because  the  (rejection)  letters  are 
going  out” 

Jeffrey  joked  he  “should  take  a 
holiday  next  week  because  next 
week  is  bad  news.” 

At  program  information  days, 
150-200  people  attended  for  the 
five  or  six  sessions  that  were 
held.  Jeffrey  said  the  sessions 
began  in  April  and  just  recently 
finished. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, candidates  receive  general 
information  about  the  programs 
that  start  in  September,  where 
tuition  costs,  prerequisites  and 
the  admissions  process  are  out- 
lined. 

Small  tours  are  organized  so  peo- 
ple will  feel  m(Ke  comfwtable  ask- 
ing questions,  he  said.  “And 
hopefully  you  go  away  with  all 
your  questions  answered  and  leave 
with  a nodoo  of  what  the  health 
sciences’  wing  looks  like.” 


Barbecue  ends  deck  work 
for  multi-skills  program 


By  Kad-Ann  Puckering 

Members  of  the  multi-skills 
program  from  the  Guelph  cam- 
pus have  completed  construc- 
tion of  the  deck  behind  the 
Keruieth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre. 

The  project,  finished  May  21, 
was  part  of  a 30-week  program 
organized  by  Canadian  Job 
Strategy,  which  is  funded  by  the 
federal  government 

‘Trom  my  observation  it  has 
been  an  excellent  project,”  said 
Tom  Lumsden,  co-ordinator  of 
carpentry  programs  at  the 
Guelph  campus.  “The  studwits 
took  real  pride  in  doing  it” 

Students,  who  began  the  proj- 
ect on  April  13,  were  treated  to 
a barbecue,  hosted  by  Duane 
Shadd,  supervisor  of  customer 
services  and  community  rela- 
tions at  the  EXton  campus,  on 
their  final  day. 

Hans  Zawada,  chair  of  tech- 
nology at  the  Guelph  campus, 
said  the  deck  was  not  built  fOT 
the  college  alone. 

The  16  students  who  built  the 
deck,  are  to  begin  their  work 
placements  before  receiving 
their  certificates  July  2. 

They  now  will  be  doing  woik 


situation  experience  for  six 
weeks,  Lumsden  said. 

All  of  the  students  in  the  multi- 
skills program  have  job  place- 
ments, at  which  they  will  work 
40-hour  weeks,  according  to 
The  students  will  be  able  to  use 
the  tools  that  were  supplied  dur- 
ing the  program  for  their  place- 
ments or  they  can  purchase  them 
for  half  imee. 

Zawada  said  the  recreation 
complex  belongs  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  college.  Any  out- 
side group  within  the 
community  h^  access  to  the  re- 
creational facilities,  the  deck 
and  barbecue  pit 

A1  Kyte,  a member  of  the 
multi-skills  program,  said  he  en- 
joyed the  program  and  was  look- 
ing forward  to  going  home  to  do 
his  placement. 

The  stones  for  the  barbecue  pit 
were  donated  by  Arriscraft 
Corp.  of  Cambridge.  The  deck 
built  at  Doon  campus  is  similar 
to  one  constructed  at  the  Guelph 
campus. 

Linus  Laugalys,  from  Arris- 
craft,  said  the  benefit  of  donat- 
ing the  matraials  was  that  the 
deck  will  be  around  for  a while 
and  the  students  would  be  learn- 
ing something. 


Working  LATE? 
Getting  HUNGRY? 


30  minutes 
or  FREE! 
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Varsity  sports  become  casualties  of  college  cutbacks 


By  Colleen  Allen 

September  may  look  dismal  to 
those  students  who  had  plans  of 
participating  in  the  intercollegiate 
men’s  and  women’s  basketball  or 
volleyball  programs. The  only 
teams  that  are  going  to  sport  the 
school’s  varsity  colors  will  be  the 
soccer,  baseball  and  hockey  teams. 

Many  factors  were  considCTcd  be- 
fore a decision  to  cut  the  basketball 
and  volleyball  teams  was  made, 
said  Dan  Young,  head  of 
Conestoga’s  recreation  program, 
including  construction  of  a nearby 
student  residence  and  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  business  programs  at 
the  Doon  campus. 

A committee  of  staff  and  students 
was  selected  to  review  the  athletics 
programs,  he  said.  “The  biggest 
thing  for  the  committee  was  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  students.  We 
looked  at  intercollegiate,  intramu- 
ral and  extramural  teams,  then 


looked  at  the  success  of  these 
teams,  the  media  value  and  the 
number  of  people  coming  out” 
Young  said  the  facts  were  both 
surprising  and  interesting.  “Intra- 
murals  have  grown  a great  deal 
over  the  past  five  years.” 

This  year  alwie  thae  were  2,200 
students  who  participated  in  the  in- 
tramurals, he  said.  “That’s  a great 
number  when  you  consider  the 
population  of  the  school  is  3,800.” 
He  said  the  committee  recom- 
mended four  activities  be  cut  from 
the  athletic  programs,  because  it 
would  “free  up  some  iiKMiey  to  help 
operate  the  department  and  help 
opaate  a mwe  expanded  intramu- 
ral and  extramural  program.” 
Deciding  which  activities  would 
be  eliminated  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  decision,  said  Young.'Tt 
was  a tough  decision  because  of  the 
success  the  (men’s)  volleyball  team 
has  had  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
The  basketball  team  was  also  com- 


ing along.” 

The  committee  met  in  January 
and  February  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  people  trying  out  for  the 
teams,  how  the  teams  fared  in  the 
league  and  the  number  of  partici- 
pants out  for  practice. 

Penny  English,  who  participated 
on  both  the  varsity  soccct  and  vol- 
leyball teams  this  past  year,  said 
she  was  not  surprised  by  the  deci- 
sion. “It’s  fine  by  me,”  she  said. 
“The  teams  (women’s  volleyball 
and  basketball)  never  really  did  that 
well.” 

There  was  not  a good  turnout  for 
women’s  volleyball  this  year,  she 
added.  “I  don’t  think  the  interest  is 
really  there.  The  turnout  kind  of 
showed  that.” 

Contrary  to  English’s  view  was 
that  of  Darren  Richmond,  a former 
basketball  and  volleyball  player. 

“I  think  it’s  pathetic  that  a schotjl 
like  Conestoga  doesn’t  have  the 
funding  for  sports  teams,”  he  said. 


“I’m  surprised  that  a popular 
sport  like  basketball  would  be  cut,” 
he  said.  “The  fact  that  there  was  no 
support  from  the  fans  probably  had 
a lot  to  do  with  the  decision.” 

What  is  really  upsetting  is  cuts  to 
the  volleyball  team,  said  Rich- 
mond. “It’s  a shame  to  see  a team 
do  so  well,  and  have  such  a good 
thing,  and  then  see  them  take  it 
away.” 

Richmond  said  the  cuts  will  affect 
the  decision  of  younger  athletes  to 
come  to  Conestoga. 

“It  will  definitely  affect  the  boys 
in  the  K-W  area.  A lot  of  them 
jMobably  won’t  bother  to  ajqrly  to 
the  college.  They’ll  apply  else- 
where.” 

Young  agreed  there  might  be  stu- 
dents who  have  an  interest  in  play- 
ing one  of  these  sports.  They  may 
indeed  go  to  another  college  to 
have  this  oppwtunity,  he  said. 

However,  he  said,  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  hockey,  softball  and 


soccer. 

“If  a student  is  intraested  in  play- 
ing any  of  these  sports,  it  will  defi- 
nitely attract  them  to  Conestoga” 

The  cutbacks  have  also  affected 
players  from  the  men’s  basketball 
team,  said  Richmond. 

“Eight  guys  are  to  come  back 
from  this  year’s  team.  At  least  half 
are  transferring  and  trying  to  get 
scholarships  elsewhere.” 

Young  said  he  is  sympathetic  to 
this  situation.  “I  wrote  letters  to  all 
of  the  athletes  on  the  men’s  and 
women’s  basketball  and  volleyball 
teams,”  he  said.  “These  letters  were 
sent  out  in  late  April,  so  that  if 
students  were  interested  in  switch- 
ing schools  we  could  make  some 
accommodations.  For  those  who 
have  approached  me  about  switch- 
ing schools,  I have  put  them  in 
touch  with  directors  of  jHograms 
and  coaches  at  other  colleges. 
We’ve  tried  to  accommodate  the 
athletes.” 


ECE  worker  enjoys  children  and  work 


By  Sean  Meyer 

Every  day.  Shelly  Schenk  has  a 
heavy  workload  facing  her,  but  that 
does  not  mean  she  is  not  enjoying 
every  minute  of  it. 

“I  find  this  job  to  be  very  chal- 
lenging,” said  Schenk,  the  field 
placement  officer  for  the  early 
childhood  education  program  at 
Conestoga  College. 

“The  job  has  only  existed  since 
the  fall.  Before,  things  were  done 
by  a couple  of  people. 

Schenk’s  duties  involve  arrang- 
ing of  Field  placement  for  all  stu- 
dents in  the  ECE  jyogram;  making 
contact  with  area  nursery  schools, 
day  care  centres,  hospitals  or  other 
intCTCSted  facilities;  choosing  the 
appropriate  student  for  each  place- 
ment; and  supervising  students 
while  in  their  placement 

The  hardest  part  of  Schenk’s  job 
istrying  to  place  students  in  their 
first  choice  for  field  placement. 

“We  try  to  place  every  student  in 
their  first  choice,  but  it’s  not  al- 
ways possible,”  said  Schenk.  “It’s 
a lot  of  hard  work.” 


The  wwk  Schenk  puts  in  does  not 
go  unnoticed.  “Shelly  does  things 
right,”  said  Barb  Glaser,  secretary 
to  the  chair  of  child  studies.  “I’ve 
known  Shelly  for  four  years  and 
she  always  works  hard.  When 
Shelly  is  doing  things  you  know 
they  will  get  done.” 

Schenk,  who  graduated  from  Mo- 
hawk College’s  ECE  program  in 
1981,  has  been  working  at  the  col- 
lege for  about  eight  years. 

She  say  s the  best  part  of  her  job  is 
working  with  both  her  students  and 
meeting  people  in  the  search  for 
field  placements. 

“It’s  a very  co-operative  effort, 
with  a lot  of  give  and  take.  This  past 
winter  we  placed  about  320  stu- 
dents   We  do  our  best  to  make 

everyone  hajq)y.” 

Making  petqtle  happy  is  some- 
thing that  Schenk  tries  to  accom- 
plish whenever  possible.*’!  always 
thought  about  entering  the  teaching 
field,  ever  since  high  school,”  said 
Schenk.  “I  always  found  school  to 
be  a pretty  positive  experience  . . . 
. Some  of  the  people  I enjoyed  the 
most,  early  in  my  life,  were  teach- 


ers. I want  to  try  and  have  a positive 
impact  on  the  children  I meet” 
Glaser  said  Schenk’s  best  quality 
“is  the  way  she  interacts  with  the 
children.  She’s  very  open  and  help- 
ful.. . I’m  glad  she  works  here.” 
Schenk,  31,  first  learned  of  the 
ECE  jwogram  when  she  to(^  a field 
trip  to  Conestoga  College  while  at- 
tending high  school  in  Cambridge. 

“My  father  woiiced  for  the  CPR 
(CP  Rail)  as  a station  agent,  so  we 
moved  a lot,”  said  Schenk. 

“I  remember  feeling  devastated 
when  we  moved,  but  looking  back, 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  You  just  don’t  have  the 
same  opportunities  and  experi- 
ences when  living  in  a small  town.” 
Schenk  enjoys  the  opportunity 
she  has  to  help  young  children  dur- 
ing the  most  important  time  of  their 
lives. 

“At  times  students,  teachas  and 
staff  spend  more  of  the  child’s  wak- 
ing hours  with  them  than  their  par- 
ents do,”  she  says.  “We’re  not 
trying  to  replace  parents,  but  it’s 
important  that  we’re  there  for 
them.” 


ShellySh^k,  field  placement  officer  at  the  ECE,  answers  one  of 
her  many  daily  phonecalls.  (pneobySeanMeye,) 


College  medalist  may  go  to  Tai  Pal 


By  Tun  Pozza 

Neil  Gollub  of  Conestoga 
College’s  computer-aided  design 
mechanical  program  (CAD  me- 
chanical) will  compete  in  the 
World  S^lls  competitions  in  Tai 
Pai,  Taiwan,  July  19  - Aug.  3 — 
if  enough  money  can  be  raised. 

Gollub  and  instructor  Mitch 
Wozniak  need  $11,6(X)  to  make 
the  trip  a reality. 

According  to  Gail  Smyth  of  liai- 
son services,  donations  have  been 
coming  in  steadily. 

As  of  May  13,  donatitHis  had 
reached  close  to  the  halfway 
mark,  at  $5,464. 

So  far,  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
and  Guelph  Training  Advisory 
Council  (K-W  GTAC)  has  given 
$500  and  CADKey  (the  U.S.  de- 
signers of  the  software  with  which 
Gollub  will  compete)  donated 
$2,514. 

Other  contributors  include  the 
Doon  Students  Association 
($200),  Conestoga  College 
Alumni  Association  ($100), 
Conestoga’s  faculty  union 
($200),  Go  Plastics  of  Kitchener 


($1,(XX)),  and  the  Ontario  Associ- 
ation of  Certified  Engineering 
Technicians  and  Technologists 
($450). 

‘We’re  accepting  fiom  anybody 
who  walks  in  and  wants  to  give,” 
said  Smyth. 

Gollub  qualified  in  last  year’s 
Skills  Canada  competition  in 
CAD  mechanical  when  he  won 
the  gold.  Gollub  also  won  gold  in 
the  same  category  in  Canada- 
wide competitions  held  in  Picker- 
ing this  year. 

As  a result,  he  qualified  to  travel 
to  the  U.S . Skills  Olympics  sched- 
uled f(X  Kentucky  June  20  - 26. 

This  year,  Tim  Reid,  a recent 
graduate  of  the  woodworking 
technician  program,  also  took 
gold  for  his  entry  in  the  cabinet 
making  category. 

Reid  was  the  recipient  of  at  least 
two  awards  for  academic  stand- 
ing, according  to  Mike 
McClements,  chair  of  technol- 
ogy. 

Jim  Gerrard,  a second-year  con- 
struction engineering  technology 
student,  took  silver  in  the  CAD 
architectural  division. 


Functions  to  be  explained 

Access  and  preparatory  studies  will  issue  prospectus  # 


By  Kenton  Augennan 

Conestoga  College’s  school  of 
college  access  and  preparatory 
studies  plans  to  explain  its  function 
by  issuing  a pro^)ectus  in  about 
one  month. 

The  prospectus  is  necessary,  said 
dean  Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  because 
“it’s  difficult  to  explain  to  our  in- 
ternal community,  as  well  as  to  our 
external  community,  what  we  are. 

“So  we  thought  if  we  had  a pub- 
lication, we  could  do  that  explain- 
ing.” 

According  to  Kalbfleisch,  the  re- 
port is  a revision  of  a 14-page  draft 
currently  in  existence. 

The  revision  will  iiKlude  infor- 
mation about  pre-health  and  pre- 
technology programs  in  general 
arts  and  science,  as  well  as  a project 
to  place  women  in  fields  of  trade 
and  technology,  she  said. 

The  document  is  designed  to 
highlight  the  school’s  accomplish- 
ments and  “high-profile  successful 
areas,”  said  Kalbfleisch. 

One  of  these  areas,  as  outlined  in 


the  draft,  is  a px)gram  to  help  sole- 
support  mothers  define  career 
gods. 

Another  is  a program  to  improve 
English  skills  of  math  and  en^- 
neering  students  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo. 

The  prospectus  will  use  examples 
of  students  who  did  well  in  access 
and  preparatory  programs  to  “pro- 
vide a human  element,  make  facts 
come  off  the  page  and  put  flesh  on 
the  bones, ’’she  said. 

Kelly  Germann  is  one  student 
who  will  be  chronicled.  After  fin- 
ishing high  school,  Germaim,  un- 
sure of  a career,  trolled  in  general 
arts  and  science  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

Two  years  later,  she  graduated 
with  a diploma  and  the  knowledge 
that  she  wanted  to  pursue  a career 
in  science. 

She  is  currently  taking  environ- 
mental science  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

Testimonials  such  as  Germann’s 
enable  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  “see  that  their 


money  has  made  a diffCTence,”  said 
Kalbfleisch. 

Government  agencies  such  as 
Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  and  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion “provide  dollars  to  fhe  college” 
so  people  can  improve  themselves 
and  entCT  the  workforce,  she  said. 

According  to  the  draft,  courses 
offered  by  the  school  prepare  peo- 
ple to  succeed  in  training  programs, 
the  woikplace,  the  community  and 
their  personal  lives. 

Immigrants,  the  unemployed, 
adults  learning  to  read  and  high- 
school  graduates  unsure  of  their  fu- 
tures are  groups  who  benefit  fiom 
the  school,  the  draft  says. 

“Our  objective  is  commitment  to 
the  removal  of  barriers,  to  a level 
playing  field  for  entry  into  existing 
college  programs,”  Kalbfleisch 
says  in  the  draft. 

If  there’s  one  message 
Kalbfleisch  hopes  the  publication 
communicates,  “I  suppose  it’s  that 
we  can  be  pretty  responsive  to  dif- 
ferent needs  and  fairly  creative  in 
how  we  address  them,”  she  said. 
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New  group  hopes  to 


change  direction  of  their  iives 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

The  14  women  in  Conestoga’s 
Focus  for  Change  program  have 
enough  in  common  to  make  the 
return  to  school  a less  intimidating 
experience. 

Some  are  victims  of  abuse  and 
violence,  a few  speak  English  as  a 
second  language  and  others  are 
widows. 


But  all  are  single  parents  on  social 
assistance  who  have  decided  to 
change  the  direction  of  their  Uves, 
said  instructor  Debbie  Cox. 

Focus  is  a non-credit  bridging 
program  for  women  who  have  not 
completed  Grade  12,  said  Cox.  Par- 
ticipants are  referred  by  the  Em- 
ployment Resource  Centre  at 
regional  social  services  office,  she 
said. 


Most  women  who  complete  the 
12-week  program  enter  an  upgrad- 
ing course  to  get  their  high-school 
diploma,  Cox  said,  and  many  go  on 
to  ccrilege  diploma  programs. 

ApjHoximately  12  women  from 
Focus  are  finishing  their  first  year 
of  a diploma  iMOgram  at  Conestoga 
and  two  at  other  colleges,  she  said. 

Because  the  {nogram  is  the  first 
step  of  “a  long  process,”  tracking 


former  participants  is  difficult 
But,  she  added,  “Our  point  of 
view  is  that  any  woman  who  fur- 
thers her  education  is4  success.” 
Cox  said  the  course  is  offered  at 
Waterloo  campus  from  January  to 
June  and  at  Qunbridge  from  Sq>- 
tember  to  December. 

It  includes  academic  assessment, 
career  research,  job  shadowing  and 
a work  placement,  she  said.  “For 


many,  it’s  the  first  time  looking 
a well-paid  job.” 

Cox  said  students  learn  as  mu 
as  they  can  about  different  jobs  aj 
are  encouraged  to  explore  the  pc 
sibility  of  pursuing  a non-trac 
tional  (xxupation. 

Working  in  teams,  they  plan  wl 
to  invite  as  guest  speakers  ai 
where  to  go  to  investigate  care 
opportunities,  she  said. 


Focus  of  change  participants  find  success  in  new  group 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

■ A recipe  for  success  calls  for 
more  tliM  just  academics.  It  re- 
quires generous  measures  of  self- 
confidence,  and  the  support  of 
friends,  all  of  which  Focus  for 
Change  participants  say  they  have 
found  in  their  new  group  of  friends. 

AnnMarie  MacDonald,  mother  of 
a seven  and  15-year-old,  said  she 
loves  the  Conestoga  College  pro- 
gram, designed  to  prepare  women 
on  social  assistance  for  academic 
upgrading,  because  she  has  made 
lots  of  new  friends  with  whom  she 
has  “a  lot  in  common.” 

She  said  ECE  interests  her  but  she 


is  also  thinking  of  becoming  a pa- 
role or  probation  officer. 

“I  think  it’s  challenging  for  a 
woman,  and  something  clicked  as  I 
was  doing  the  research.” 

MacDonald  was  one  of  14  Focus 
students  who  filled  a room  with 
clothes  of  all  sizes  they  brought  to 
exchange  with  other  students,  staff 
and  faculty  May  14  at  the  Waterloo 
campus,  where  the  program  is 
being  offered. 

And,  while  the  clothes  were  free, 
the  coffee  was  not,  with  the  25-cent 
fee  being  donated  to  AIDS  re- 
search, said  Focus  participant  Mar- 
sha Caudle. 

Instructor  Debbie  Cox  said  the 


exchange  is  a regular  part  of  the 
Focus  program  and  is  entirely  or- 
ganized by  the  students. 

She  called  it  a way  students  help 
and  sui^rt  each  other. 

Because  all  the  women  are  raising 
children  and  are  on  social  assis- 
tance, buying  clothes  is  a luxury 
many  cannot  afford,  she  said. 

‘XTlothing  is  a major  problem  fw 
the  unemployed.” 

Unemployment,  however,  no 
longer  looks  like  a life  sentence  to 
the  program’s  participants,  said 
Cox.  Each  of  the  14  is  learning 
about  work  that  suits  and  interests 
her,  she  said. 

Amira  Shamon,  mother  of  four. 


said  she  is  looking  at  a career  in 
early  childhood  education  (ECE), 
and  Lise  Lashuk,  now  in  an  upgrad- 
ing course,  said  she  has  to  finish  a 
two-year  general  arts  and  sciences 
program. 

Then  she  hopes  to  get  into  radio- 
broadcasting or  journalism  at  Doon 
campus,  she  said.  “I’m  already 
writing  a book  about  romance.” 

Juliette  Nusink  said  she  already 
has  a crafts  business  but  is  in  the 
program  to  get  the  push  she  needs 
to  get  her  business  off  the  ground. 
“It’s  a stq)ping  stone.” 

Laurie  Buridtt  said  ideas  are  the 
least  of  her  worries.  Forensic  sci- 
ence, social  services  and  paramedic 


work  are  all  possibilities,  she  sai 
“This  is  as  good  a place  as  any 
start” 

“I  came  to  get  a life,”  said  Caj 
Schneider.  Data  entry,  bookkee 
ing  and  accounting  are  fields 
interest  for  her,  she  said,  and  M; 
sha  Caudle,  who  plans  to  becor 
an  electrical  engineering  techi 
cian,  said  she  wanted  to  go  back 
school  and  “I  was  told  this  is  t 
fastest  way.” 

Getting  somewhere  is  Bren 
Burke’s  motive  for  getting  out 
the  house  and  into  Focus,  she  sa 
She  would  like  to  work  as  a nui 
ing,  pharmacist  or  dental  assista 
she  said. 


presents  Elliot  Goddard  with  his  certificate  May  10. 

(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 

Computer  grads  finish  ‘leap  of  faith’ 

By  John  Summers 

Graduates  of  the  microcomputer 
applications  certificate  i^ogram 
were  praised  for  taking  a “leap  of 
faith”  and  upgrading  their  com- 
puter skills,  at  graduation  co^mo- 
nies  held  in  the  Doon  campus’  Blue 
Room. 

“In  a tough  economic  climate,  in 
a time  of  great  uncotainty  and  high 
unemployment,  you’ve  chosen  to 
upgrade  your  skills,”  Norm 
Johnstone,  Conestoga’s  director  of 
training  and  development,  tdid  the 
63  graduates  at  the  I^y  10  session. 

“You’ve  taken  that  leap  (rf  faith. 

“In  a time  when  no  one  knows 
where  the  jobs  are,  it’s  an  act  of 
faith  for  you  to  have  taken  a train- 
ing program  at  the  college.” 

The  graduates  from  the  three  mi- 
crocomputer application  special- 
ties — business  software, 

CAD/CAM  and  programming  — 
were  sponsored  by  the  Canada  Em- 
ployment Centre  and  were  required 
to  take  the  course  as  part  of  their 
unemployment  benefits. 

“We  don’ t always  provide  the  ser- 
vices a lot  of  people  might  be  look- 


ing for,”  said  Claire  Elgersma, 
branch  manager  of  the  Canada  Em- 
ployment Centre.  “But  it  seems  for 
(the  graduates)  going  through  the 
program,  the  purpose  of  the  train- 
ing is  serving  a v^uable  service. 

‘We  want  to  get  people  back  to 
work  as  quickly  as  possible,  into 
jobs  that  will  be  both  challenging 
and  will  provide  good  income  to 
(the  graduates  and  their  families.)” 
Students  graduating  fiom  Guelph 
campus’s  personal  computers  and 
business  software  module  were 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Job 
Strategies  program. 

“Jobs  are  looming  straight  ahead 
for  many  of  you,”  Ann  Peters,  man- 
ager of  the  jobsOntario  Training 
Fund,  told  the  graduates. 

Johnstone  said  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  the  graduates  did 
was  change.  “Learning  is  change. 
You  (the  graduates)  discovered  to 
learn  can  be  fun;  you  can  do  it.” 
Johnstone  also  commended  the 
teachers,  some  of  whom  made  ca- 
reer choices  themselves  in  teaching 
the  certificate  programs,  for  “ac- 
quiring a new  set  of  skills  and 
launching  a new  career.” 


ORIENTATION  T-SHIRT 


ONLY  $10.00 

before  July  15, 1993 
(includes  all  taxes) 

$12. 


.00 

I after  July  15, 1993 

•^>V^100  % cotton  t-shirt,  one-size  fits  all,  Imprinted 
^^/ith  orientation  logo,  limited  number  available 


Order  T-Shirt  and  your  name  will  be  entered  into  a draw  for 

2 FREE  TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS  TICKETS 


ORIENTATION  T-SHIRT  ORDER  FORM 

Program: 

Phone  Number: 
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Number  of  T-Shirts  Ordered: 

Method  of  Payment:  _ CheqMe  _ Money  Order 

(Payable  to  DOON  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION) 

Total  Amount  Paid:  $ 

Pieose  return  this  Order  Form  with  payment  to: 

Doon  Student  Association 
299  Doon  Valley  Drive 
Kitchener,  Ontario  N2G  4M4 

T-Shirts  may  be  picked  up  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  August  30  to  September  9. 
If  you  have  any  questions  please  can  519-748-5131 
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Pub  night  at  Twist  planned  for  Orientation  Week 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

Conestoga  College’s  student  rep- 
resentatives have  made  S^)L  8 a 
pub  night  at  the  Twist,  Waterloo’s 
largest  night  club. 

The  Twist,  Doon  campus,  an  or- 
ganizadon  called  Playfair  and  the 
Doon  Student  Association  will  host 
Orientation  Week  activities  from 
SepL  7 to  SepL  9. 

TTie  DS  A tentatively  agreed  to  set 
ticket  prices  for  the  Twist  pub  at  $6 
advance  and  $8  at  the  door. 

Entertainment  manager  Brad 
Logel  said  the  DSA  should  rent 
costumes  for  part  of  the  Twist 
engagement’s  activities. 

Logel  said  mock  sumo-wrestling 
in  padded  outfits  could  be  a fun  and 


entertaining  way  to  get  students  in- 
volved. 

“They’re  so  padded  that  it’s  hard 
to  move,”  said  Logel,  who  stood 
and  limbered  around  as  if  he  were 
an  outfitted  combatant 

“You  (the  competitors)  get  in  and 
motion  towards  one  another,”  said 
Logel,  “Someone  usually  falls  and 
the  other  finishes  it  with  a ritual 
belly-flop.” 

Students  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo participate  in  these  mock 
wrestling  events  periodically  at 
Federation  Hall.  If  possible,  the 
DSA  would  like  to  borrow  tricycles 
fiom  early  childhood  education  for 
“trike-races”  that  could  also  be  held 
at  the  Twist,  said  Becky  Boertien, 
activities  co-ordinator. 


The  DSA  has  planned  many  dif- 
ferent activities  for  Orientation 
Week  and  continues  to  look  into 
other  forms  of  entertainment. 

Playfair,  an  organization  that  reg- 
ularly entertains  college  and  uni- 
versity students  across  Canada, 
will  organize  activities  for  the  first 
afternoon  Sq)L  7. 

Porky’s  Party  and  Barbecue,  a 
car  rally,  a casino  lunch,  the  T wist 
pub  and  another  Orientation 
Night  pub  will  round  out  the 
three-day  event. 

Jeff  Tanner,  a hard-core  rock 
singer  who  was  involved  in  a talent 
search  nooner  last  semester,  could 
be  booked  for  a registration  week 
nooner,  said  Boertien. 

Tanner  entertains  and  is  afford- 


able, she  said.  Some  acts  would 
cost  about  $400,  whereas  “Tanner 
has  done  this  before  and  would 
probably  do  it  for  about  $25  or 
$50.” 

Kitchener  radio  station  AM- 109 
has  been  tentatively  slated  to  play 
music  from  the  station’s  mobile 
unit.  With  recent  changeover  in 
ownership,  Boertien  said,  the  DSA 
will  have  to  verify  the  radio 
station’s  participation  sometime  in 
July. 

Boertien  said  the  DSA  will  look 
into  alcohol  licensing  for  the  bar- 
becue at  the  new  deck  behind  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre. 

Activity  ideas  discussed  at  the 
meeting  include  beach  volleyball. 


Logel  said  he  would  like  to  see 
students  form  teams  and  piece  by 
piece  remove  clothing  and  tie 
clothes  togediCT.  The  team  to  form 
the  longest  line  of  clothes  wins  the 
activity. 

Rolling  golf  balls  up  partners’ 
bodies  was  suggested,  along  with 
tug  of  war  overtop  of  Jello.  For  the 
car  rally,  the  DSA  plans  to  send 
students  on  a scavenger  hunt  (a 
fact-finding  mission  based  on  lists) 
through  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
possibly  Cambridge. 

After  facts  are  gathered,  students 
will  meet  at  the  Edelweiss  Restau- 
rant and  present  what  they  ac- 
quired. Prizes  will  be  given  to  those 
with  the  most  information  ob^ 
tabled. 


Small  businesses  are 


forming  ‘backbone’  of  economy 


By  Kenton  Augennan 

The  federal  and  jHxivbicial  gov- 
ernments are  starting  to  consider 
small  business  “somewhat  of  an 
economic  savior,”  according  to 
Conestoga  College  business 
teacher  Ian  Matthew. 

Politicians  are  realizing  small 
business  will  form  the  “backbone” 
of  the  economy,  Matthew  said. 
“The  small  business  guys  are  the 
guys  who  are  going  to  create  all  the 
wealth  and  all  the  jobs.  There’s  no 
doubt  about  it” 

Consequently,  the  time  is  right  for 
Conestoga  College  to  launch  a 
small  busmess  ]xogram,  he  said. 

The  eight-month  certificate  pro- 
gram, scheduled  to  begin  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  Doon  campus,  will 


consist  of  morning  and  an  after- 
noon sessions  of  25  students  each. 

Some  of  the  topics  to  be  covered 
in  27  areas  of  study  ate  basic  com- 
puter skills,  record  keying  and  hir- 
ing and  trairung  employees. 

Guest  speakers  from  local  banks, 
law  offices  and  accounting  firms 
will  supplement  classroom  ses- 
sions taught  by  Matthew  and  busi- 
ness instructor  Dave  Hummel. 

Small  business  is  being  mundated 
with  cast-offs  from  big  business, 
Matthew  said.  As  companies  re- 
duce their  payrolls,  many  former 
middle-management  personnel  are 
starting  enterprises  of  their  own. 

“I  thmk  that’s  the  way  the  econ- 
omy is  going  to  go,”  Matthew  said. 
“You’re  going  to  have  a lot  of  inde- 
pendent businesses  that  offer  ser- 


vices that  probably  were  there 
within  big  business  before,  but 
through  cutbacks  and  attrition  and 
streamlining,  now  there’s  an  indi- 
vidual out  there  that’s  going  to  pro- 
vide you  with,  say,  word 
processing  abilities.” 

According  to  Matthew,  many 
people  are  finding  themselves  un- 
employed for  the  first  time,  with  no 
place  to  go. 

“The  composition  of  the  people 
who  are  unemployed  now  is  scary,” 
he  said.  “There  are  guys  who  have 
worked  in  one  place  ail  their  lives 
as  dedicated  employees,  but  boom 
— the  hammer  comes  down  and 
‘we’re  moving  to  the  (United) 
States’,  or  ‘we’re  closing  down’,  or 
whatever.  What  do  these  guys  do?” 

Many  “kind  of  fulfil  their 


dreams”  by  becoming  self-em- 
ployed, Matthew  said. 

But  this  isn’t  as  easy  as  one  might 
think,  he  added.  “It’s  a little  bit  like 
a dream,  going  into  small  business. 
People  get  carried  away  with  ‘I 
wanna  be  my  own  boss’  and  pet^le 
who’ve  never  been  in  the  position 
have  this  conception  that  being 
your  own  boss  is  just  great. 

“It’s  awful.  You’re  working  18 
hours  a day.  You  can’t  sleep  at 
night  (because  you  are)  worrying 
about  the  banker  calling  or  whether 
you  can  sign  those  payroll  cheques 
tomorrow.” 

Matthew  has  gained  this  knowl- 
edge first  hand,  having  owned  and 
operated  about  a dozen  different 
businesses  in  Kitchener  and  To- 
ronto. 


In  addition  to  his  teaching  job  at 
the  ctdlege,  he  is  a chartered  ac- 
countant, landlord  and  partner  in  a 
trucking  company.  A make-your- 
own  wine  business  is  next  on  his 
agenda. 

As  for  develt^ing  a successful 
small  business  jKOgram  at  Con- 
estoga College,  Matthew  said,  “I 
know  a little  bit  about  what  it  takes 
and  it’s  not  an  academic  environ- 
ment 

It’s  a very  practical,  roll-up-your- 
sleeves  and  get-to-work  attitude 
that  will  be  portrayed  in  that  course 
because  that’s  what  those  people 
need.” 

The  program  will  be  “very  hands 
on,”  he  said.  “It’s  probably  less  ac- 
ademic than  most  courses  taught 
here.” 


Federal  government  will  cut  spending  to  ESL  program 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

In  its  search  to  cuts  expenditures, 
the  federal  government  has  stopped 
buying  seats  fiom  Conestoga  Col- 
lege to  provide  English  classes  to 
new  Canadians. 

Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  dean  of  col- 
lege access  and  preparatwy  studies, 
said  the  contract  the  college  has  had 
with  the  federal  government  since 
1969  to  provide  the  English  classes 
ends  this  year. 

Next  year,  she  said,  Conestoga, 
along  with  school  boards,  church 
groups  and  private  institutions,  will 
have  to  bid  on  such  contrzK:ts,  al- 
though English  classes  which  stu- 
dents themselves  pay  for  will 


continue. 

Kalbfleisch  said  that  over  the  past 
18  months,  full-time  faculty  has 
been  reduced  to  five  from  15.  By 
September,  she  said,  at  least  two 
more  jobs  will  disappear. 

In  the  past,  the  college  never  knew 
if  the  government  would  purchase 
enough  seals  to  run  a class  until  just 
before  classes  started,  said 
Kalbfleisch. 

The ESLdepartmentdid know  the 
government  was  planning  a 47  per 
cent  reduction  in  federally  pur- 
chased seats,  she  said. 

But,  she  said,  “Given  the  his- 
Uxy,there  was  some  hope.  On  the 
other  hand,  they’ve  often  said  that 
and  come  back  with  requests  for 


twice  the  amount.” 

Some  ESL  instructors  began  to 
look  at  the  constant  layoff  notices 
they  received  and  think  the  admin- 
istration was  always  crying  wolf, 
said  Kalbfleisch.  ^ 

For  one  instructor  who  received 
1 1 pink  slips  in  15  years,  the  notices 
were  seen  as  idle  threats  that  were 
all  bark;  and  no  bite,  she  said. 

“It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
is  reality.” 

To  free  Conestoga  from  depen- 
dency on  the  government  as  its  sole 
source  of  funding,  Kalbfleisch  said, 
the  college  has  tried  to  diversify  its 
language  training  programs. 

For  example,  Conestoga  has  sup- 
plied ESL  programs  for  University 


of  Waterloo  students,  many  of 
whom  are  in  graduate  studies  but 
need  to  improve  their  language 
skills,  she  said. 

The  college  is  also  trying  to  at- 
tract more  international  students, 
and  is  now  in  the  second  phase  of 
Labor  Market  Language  Training, 
a two-semester  pilot  project 
geared  towards  helping  advanced 
students  prepare  for  college  or 
university. 

Kalbfleisch  said  reliance  on  gov- 
ernment funding  has  made  faculty 
at  colleges  across  the  province 
“complacent.”  She  said  there  is  a 
reduction  in  what  the  govOTunent  is 
willing  or  able  to  pay  for.  “It’s  time 
to  be  creative.” 


John  Gee,  siq>ervisor  of  the  coun- 
selling unit  at  the  KitchenCT  Can- 
ada Employment  and  Immigration 
Centre,  said  this  year’s  reduction  in 
the  purchase  of  seats  for  ESL 
classes  at  Conestoga  is  due  to  the 
three-year  agreement  Ontario  has 
with  the  federal  government  to  re- 
duce the  amount  spent  on  language 
training. 

Part  of  that  agreement,  he  said, 
was  to  do  all  down-sizing  in  the 
final  year. 

Gee  said  the  fedwal  govenunent 
has  declared  an  (^n  market  on 
language  training. 

“Basically,  it’s  whoevCT  can  pro- 
vide the  best  training  at  the  most 
reasonable  jwice.” 


Groundskeepers  to  have  busy  summer 

college  for  24  years,  and  the  rest  of 


By  Sean  Meyer 

In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  fac- 
ing the  groundskeepers  at  Con- 
estoga College,  there  are  many 
more  jHojects  planned  for  the  sum- 
mer, according  to  the  head  grounds- 
keeper. 

The  projects  range  from 
landscsaping  for  new  parking  lots 
to  moving  a soccer  field. 

“We  have  a list  of  things  to  do,  but 
sometimes  things  get  dropped  on 
us,”  said  Peter  Higgins.  “If  you  fall 
behind,  it’s  not  their  (the  college) 
worry,  it’s  ours.  Then  all  of  a sud- 
den you  have  twice  as  much  work 
to  do.” 

But  Higgins  said  the  pressure  en- 
countered when  work  falls  behind 
is  “not  bad,  though  ...  I guess  you 
get  that  everywhere.”. 

Higgins,  who  has  worked  at  the 


the  groundskeeping  crew  are  re- 
sponsible for  ab^t  25  acres  of  land 
around  the  college  and  another  10 
acres  around  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre. 

The  groundskeeping  crew  has 
many  other  jobs  b^des  mowing 
lawns  and  spraying  weeds. 

‘We  pretty  well  have  to  look  after 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
outside,”  said  Higgins.  “Putting 
signs  up,  taking  signs  down,  putting 
in  parking  metCTS,  digging  holes  — 
lots  of  things.” 

Groundskeepers  also  are  expected 
to  help  with  summer  projects 
planned  by  the  college. 

There  will  be  landscaping  fw  the 
new  business  trade  centre  as  well  as 
two  new  parking  lots  to  be  built 
behind  the  wood  skills  building  and 
between  the  recreation  centre  and 


the  tennis  courts. 

The  soccer  [Hactice  field  will  also 
be  moved. 

Besides  these  special  projects,  the 
arrival  of  summer  can  present  other 
problems. 

“Summer  can  be  the  worst  (sea- 
son for  working)  if  it’s  really  hot,” 
said  Higgins.  “It’s  much  easier  to 
warm  up  when  working  in  the  win- 
ter  than  it  is  to  cool  down  in  the 
suirmiCT.” 

This  makes  spring  Higgins’s  fa- 
vorite season.  “This  time  of  the  year 
is  best  Everything  is  coming  up, 
looking  green,  locking  good.  In  the 
middle  of  summer,  the  city  doesn’t 
let  you  water  the  grass,  so  it  gets 
brown.  It  doesn’t  l(X)k  as  nice.” 

When  it  does  rain,  Higgins  and  the 
groundskeepers  work  on  regular 
maintenance  jobs  which  must  be 
done. 


Clearance  Sale 


Reusable  Coffee  Mugs  $2.00 
Orientation  T-shirts  $6.00 
Laundry  Bags  $2.00 
Cooler  Bags  $10.00 

all  prices  include  taxes 

Sale  Items  Available  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 


